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COLOMBO STREET, SYDENHAM, IN 1871 


This was painted from memory by Jesse Hollobon for the 
1904 publication, “Sydenham, Past @ Present”. (“We 
leave this picture in the hands of the old identities to judge as 
to its correctness.”’) The first house in the left foreground 
was Johnstone’s, then Hollobon’s, then Barlow’s the 
fisherman. On the right the first house was Fitchett’s, the 
first on the next block was J. T. Bell’s. The cross-street is 
Pound Road (Brougham Street); the pound was off to the 
right. 


pres PREFACE yee 


Sydenham has contributed more than its share of colour to New Zealand history. 
Now that the construction of the new southern motorway may rob the district of its 
individuality, or even obliterate it, the Local History Group of the Canterbury 
Branch of the Federation of University Women has recorded its story and des- 
cribed some of the people who gave Sydenham its character. 

The Sydenham Borough was bounded by Wilsons Road, Ferry Road, FitzGer- 
ald Avenue, Moorhouse Avenue, Lincoln Road, Jerrold Street, Antigua Street, 
Strickland Street, Tennyson Street and the Heathcote River; this brief history is 
concerned with the eleven hundred acres which these boundaries enclose. 

The members of the Local History Group are: Shona Mann (editor), Katherine 
Baird, Cynthia Blair, Isobel Boyle, Judy Brooks, Iris Donovan, Beatrice Muir, 
Margaret Perry, Evelyn Puentener, Joan Ross, Julia Scarvell, and Olive Perkins. 
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Rhys Morgan (Sydenham Dispensary), to Mr H. Adams (Luke Adams pottery), to 
Mr T. E. Cairns (Kandy Kitchen); also to Mr D. Macmillan for information on 
the early rural sections, and to Mr S. J. Shackel for the loan of papers on the 
Sydenham Cricket Club. 
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: THE FIRST LAND BUYERS 


To the Canterbury “Pilgrims” of 1850, looking from the Port Hills across 
the great plains to the distant mountains, the unfamiliar landscape with its 
flax and raupo, tussock and cabbage-trees, its swamps and streams, must 
have seemed a daunting site on which to found a model settlement in the 
Wakefield mould, a slice of old England transplanted to the Antipodes. 
John Robert Godley, a young Irishman studying at Christchurch College, 
Oxford, had met Edward Gibbon Wakefield and been inspired by his ideas 
on colonization. The Canterbury Association was formed early in 1848 to 
establish a Church of England settlement and many of Godley’s influential 
friends gave their names and their money to its cause. Ganterbury offered 
opportunity to artisans and farmhands wishing to escape the harsh life of 
nineteenth-century England, and to young men of education and capital 
looking for both adventure and investment. 

Captain Joseph Thomas was sent to choose a suitable place and with 
young Charles Torlesse and Thomas Cass to prepare surveys. There were 
plenty of difficulties, not least a familiar shortage of money, but the work of 
preparation went ahead. Torlesse and Cass were instructed to map the 
Christchurch district from the Papanui bush to the Port Hills and to sketch 
in the Avon and Opawa (Heathcote) rivers. That part which was to be 
known later as Sydenham lay in the wilderness between the South Belt and 
the hills, and as such could be bought as rural sections of fifty-acre blocks 
for the price of £3 an acre. 

Many who made the first selections of land there were churchmen. 
Rural Section 72, of a hundred and fifty acres bounded by Moorhouse 
Avenue, Selwyn and Jerrold streets and Lincoln Road, was purchased by 
the Rev. George Robert Paulson of Addington, a village south of London. 
Henry Sewell, who took a leading part in the Canterbury Association and 
the New Zealand Company and later in colonial politics, acquired the 
property in 1853 for more than ten times its original price, and three years 
later his agents Harman & Stevens were advertising quarter-acre building 
sections in what they called “the new suburb of Addington”. The Rev. Mr 
Paulson also purchased Rural Section 13, which was bought in 1859 by 
John (later Sir John) Hall, who became a large runholder and a prominent 
politician. 

Much of the land at the east end of Moorhouse Avenue, Rural Section 
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176, was bought by an overseas investor, the Rev. R. J. Spranger. When 
this land was subdivided in 1865 the Christchurch Gas Coal & Coke 
Company bought one acre for £500. 

Rural Section 17, of fifty-two acres, was purchased by the Rev. J. Tucker 
of Redruth Parsonage in Cornwall. He sold it in 1851 to William Bowler, a 
colonists’ clerk to the New Zealand Company in its early years and by 1850 
the shipping manager to the Canterbury Association. He entered business 
with Isaac Cookson as merchants and shipping agents, Bowler living in 
Wellington and his partner in Christchurch. Charlotte Godley described 
him as a man who “knows all about everything”. Shortly after his arrival 
Bowler began selling off small sections of his land. 

The fifty-acre Rural Sections 238 and 239 were bought by Alfred 
Richard Creyke of Beeford Rectory, Driffield, Yorkshire. Creyke was a 
hard-headed businessman who had many dealings in land; at one time he 
owned Ilam and he built Okeover, a residence now taken over by the 
University of Canterbury. Rural Section 74, also of fifty acres, was 
purchased by the Rev. James Wilson of Solehill, in Warwickshire. This 
run, now bounded by Thackeray Street and Shakespeare, Wilson’s and 
Waltham roads, formed his farm, which he called Dullatur. The Wilson 
family stayed there till they moved to the 1100-acre Broomfield estate at 
Yaldhurst. Waltham Park now occupies the site on which the house and 
stables once stood. 

Croft August Marsack of Woburn Place, Russell Square, London, chose 
Rural Section 235, as well as three other fifty-acre sections between Ric- 
carton and Lincoln roads. Marsack spent much of his youth in France and 
was a French scholar and a man of culture. At one time he owned a run 
that included Kerr’s Reach, but he left Christchurch in 1875 and returned 
to England. 

George ffitch, an Essex man, chose Rural Sections 712 (thirteen acres) 
and 227 (fifty acres). He built his home, to which he gave the name 
Cainsix, on the latter block and this land was subdivided into three-to- 
ten-acre lots in 1862 and sold when he purchased Burnham Park, a farm of 
585 acres at Templeton. 

Tennyson Street — which was earlier known as Piper’s Road, after 
“Whistling Piper’, a timber-merchant — formed the southern boundary of 
land owned by Major J. H. Clarkson, who arrived on the Steadfast in 1851. 
He and his three sons established a farm which because of its situation was 
called Sand Ridge. A wide stratum of shingle and sand ran from Adding- 
ton to Waltham and between Huxley and King streets. 

An absentee investor, Benjamin Lancaster, of Chester Terrace, Regent’s 
Park, London, purchased the fifty acres of Rural Section 62 and held this 
land for some years before p***ting parts of it up for sale. In 1880 Harman 
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THE FIRST SYDENHAM POST OFFICE, 1873 


It began ina store kept by S. Doyle on the west side of Colombo Road nearly 
opposite the present post office. 


& Stevens acting for his estate offered ten acres, three roods, thirty perches 
as a sportsfield, at £260 an acre. As all Council grounds at that time were 
open to the public, there was need for a place that could be fenced and an 
admission charge made. That year the Canterbury Cricket & Athletic 
Sports Company was formed and purchased the ground, which was named 
Lancaster Park to commemorate the original owner. 

Rural Section 71 was bought by Henry William Read, the city’s earliest 
cab-driver and a well-known figure. He later exchanged the land for a mob 
of cattle which he drove to the West Coast. Read was a versatile fellow: he 
advertised horses for hire, either for riding or driving; he hauled firewood 
from the Lyttelton wharf; he was secretary of the radical Constitutional 
Society; and he erected the first brick building in Lyttelton. On his return 
from a visit to England in 1871 Read had a bus constructed to run between 
the Papanui railway station and Christchurch. 

Rural Section 66 — the western boundary of which was Selwyn Street 
and the northern boundary the South Belt — was a fifty-acre block bought 
from the Canterbury Association by Mrs Ann Margaret Buchanan of St 
Leonard’s-on-Sea, in Sussex. In 1855 she transferred the land to her son 
John, who came out to New Zealand that year, at the age of sixteen. The 
Buchanan town section was the three-quarter-acre plot now known as The 
Triangle, which Buchanan first leased to E. G. Wakefield and then sold to 
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William “Cabbage” Wilson for £60. By subdividing, Wilson made this a 
profitable venture. 

The biggest block, Rural Section 79, was selected by Henry Gordon of 
Nottingham who sold it to Edward Gibbon Wakefield in 1852. These three 
hundred acres — bounded by the South Belt (Moorhouse Avenue), Going’s 
Road (Lord Brougham Street), Hayter’s Road (Gasworks Road, now 
Waltham Road) and Windmill Road (Antigua Street) — were given by 
Wakefield to his son Edward Jerningham, who within a few years began 
selling sections from the block; among the largest was fifty acres from the 
South Belt bought for £1500 by William Sefton Moorhouse, one of the 
best-remembered of Canterbury’s Superintendents. In 1861 Moorhouse 
sold this land at auction, the sale being conducted by Wilson & Aikman in 
the White Hart rooms. In 1862 E. J. Wakefield sold another block of 
eighty-two acres for £8000 to the Auckland speculator, Thomas Russell, 
who four years later was advertising small sections for sale at £60 each. 

The increase in population and the rise in the cost of land within the four 
Town Belts caused a demand for land beyond those Christchurch boun- 
daries. In particular the expansion was to the south by those who wanted to 
create gracious homes with enough land on which to make large gardens, 
and to keep cows and horses. However, within a few years, with the coming 
of the railway, it was clear that the south would become industrialised. 
This prospect did not attract the well-to-do, who gradually sold their fine 
houses and moved to other districts such as Opawa, Fendalton and Ric- 
carton. 


EARLY SETTLEMENT 


It was the railway that completely changed the character of the eleven 
hundred acres south of the Town Belt. Poor access between port and plains 
had always been a handicap and was soon a hot political issue. A railway 
was proposed in 1853 but the long tunnel necessary seemed beyond the 
resources of the young settlement and it was decided instead to complete 
the road over Evans Pass. Meantime goods had to risk the hazardous 
passage across the Sumner Bar. Then in 1857 William Sefton Moorhouse 
was elected Superintendent on a policy of building the railway, tunnel and 
all, and he found a contractor, George Holmes & Co., who undertook to 
complete the project in five years at a cost of £240,000 — an enormous 
amount at a time when there were only about twelve thousand people in 
the whole of Canterbury. 
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CHRISTCHURCH '’S FIRST RAILWAY STATION 


An early view of the station, then situated in Madras Street, printed in the 
Jubilee Canterbury Times of 1900. 


Work on the tunnel began in July 1860 and fortunately the demand for 
labourers coincided with the beginning of a flood of immigrants from the 
United Kingdom. John Marsham, the new immigration agent in London, 
set about his job with enthusiasm and between 1858 and 1870 over fifteen 
thousand adults arrived in the province. Thirty-seven ships brought out 
these settlers but two in particular, the British Crown and the British Empire, 
are “the first two ships” of Sydenham. (For the passenger lists, see appen- 
dix.) 

The public of Canterbury had contributed to a fund to pay the fares of 
Lancashire millhands rendered workless because the American Civil War 
had disrupted cotton supplies. The Britzsh Crown (1150 tons) arrived at 
Lyttelton with 405 passengers on 17 August 1863, and was described as 
“the best ship in fittings and accommodation ever to come to Canterbury”. 
The British Empire (2600 tons) arrived on 6 September 1864 with 39 saloon 
passengers, 32 second cabin, and 366 third cabin and ordinary class; the 
Lyttelton Times called her “the largest ship which has ever entered Lyttelton 
Harbour”’. 

Judging from shipboard Gazettes, the British Empire was a happy ship, 
though a cabin passenger, Joseph Wheeler, had some doubts. He wrote in 
his diary: “We are rather short of provisions from.some cause or another, 
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especially fresh meat, we were to have shipped several sheep and pigs at 
Deal, but they were left behind in consequence of the trouble and expense 
of getting them on board. We are also short of sailors, the captain promised 
to get more hands at Deal, but for some reason he omitted to do so. The 
vessel came to sea ill found in every way and had we experienced stormy 
weather on first sailing we should have been reduced to sore straits, there 
have been nothing but sail-making and repairing the rigging, although 
quite new, since we came to sea.” 

Of the food: “Though there is certainly variety, it is by no means 
pleasing; the preserved vegetables are despicable, the potatoes anything 
but good, and the mica either cooked to a cinder or as raw as if uncooked, 
and floating in grease.” 

Of conditions: “Our portion is kept scrupulously clean, whereas forward 
the decks, boats, houses, spars and the lower sails are posiuvely, black with 
soot caused by the smoke from the galley fire and present anything but a 
clean aspect from aloft or anywhere else; in fact if possible it is even worse 
than it looks. Indeed the greasy filth of the decks could scarce be imagined, 
and the lower deck where the emigrants spend their time is far worse and 
the stench is abominable ...no wonder there is vermin, fever, &c., and that 
consumptive and aged people die.” 

Another passenger on the British Empire was Charles Prince who later 
had a china shop and “commercial academy” in Colombo Road that he 
called ‘The Sydenham after the South London suburb; it is probably from 
this that the settlement derived its name — names used earlier were New- 
town, Railway Town, and Lanky Town after the Lancashire immigrants, 
labourers and tradesmen who worked on the railway and in industry. 

Small sections nearby on dry situations were soon bought and homes 
erected, mostly simple two-roomed cottages, after the English fashion 
fenced with gorse. There was an excellent supply of artesian water and 
when digging wells the men discovered peat to serve as fuel. Clothes were 
washed in tubs made from half-barrels, cut down except for two opposite 
staves which served as handles — these barrels could also be used as bath- 
tubs. The settlers grew fruit and vegetables, milked one or more cows, and 
reared poultry, finding there was a ready market for surplus produce. They 
grew wheat too; after it was threshed with flails it was loaded on to 
hand-carts and taken to Wood’s mill in Windmill Road which had been 
operating since 1856. 

When the railway south began in 1865 the industrial suburb of Ad- 
dington sprang into being. The area at the junction of Colombo Road and 
the South Belt, along which the line ran, became a busy place. Country 
people were constantly passing in and out of Christchurch by this route; 
merchants built stockyards and goods-sheds near the line, and there was 
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always a stream of new-arrivals along the South Belt to the Addington 
Immigration Barracks. Growing numbers of workers were attracted to the 
railyards, and they all needed homes, or at least lodgings, in Railway 
Town. Land at first was cheap and the district grew astonishingly quickly. 
The owners of large blocks of land were not slow to realize the advantages 
of the situation. Gradually suburbs formed beside Colombo and Waltham 
roads, and shops helped to make life easier for the settlers. From the 
districts round Christchurch traffic converged on Sydenham, taxing the 
capacity of primitive roads and narrow lanes. 

Sections were sold without any regulations governing their layout for no 
overall scheme existed for roads and drains. There was no road south of 
Christchurch to the Port Hills until relatively late, when local residents 
raised a subscription; this, with a grant from the Provincial Council, made 
it possible to build an extension to Colombo Road, which as a result of the 
industrial and commercial development became an important thorough- 
fare. 

In March 1862 the Christchurch City Council was elected and the next 
year districts outside the city boundaries were placed under the control of 
road boards: the East Heathcote Road Board controlled Sydenham East, 
Opawa, St Martins, Linwood, Woolston, and Sumner; Sydenham West 
and Spreydon were under the Central Heathcote Road Board, which later 
became the Spreydon Road Board. The effect of these moves was to divide 
the suburbs from central Christchurch in an artificial way, causing dis- 
content among the residents who could do little to obtain improvements. 
Drains and roads and other such services were neglected through lack of 
money and the divided control of the boards. 

The road district franchise was according to the rateable value of 
property. For instance, owners of land with a rateable value of over £200 
were entitled to five votes, compared with the single vote of the man whose 
property was valued at £25. Sydenham had the population but not the 
votes. Elections were held in places decided by the roads boards, and 
between the hours of 10 a.m. and 4 p.m., a time when few Sydenham voters 
could leave work to attend. It is no wonder that in time agitation grew for 
Sydenham to have its own borough. 

If roads were few and bad, drainage was even worse. Drains had been 
formed without reference to levels; in many cases they were above adjoin- 
ing lands and acted as embankments. Selwyn Street, Windmill Road, 
Montreal Street, Colombo Road, and the locality near the gasworks, were 
the places most subject to flooding. The Heathcote board made some 
attempt to deal with this by constructing an outfall drain along Kingsley 
Street and Waltham Road to the river but it proved a failure, as did the 
rubble drain started in Montreal Street by the Spreydon Road Board. 
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SAMUEL SMART AND FRIENDS AT SMART’S POND, 1890 


The pond, about three feet deep, was filled in about 1928 to form today’s 
Bradford Park. 


The year 1864 saw more confidence. The main body of immigrants had 
arrived; the railway was extended, and the Canterbury Agricultural & 
Pastoral Association had purchased fourteen acres of land on the corner of 
Colombo Road and Pound Road (Brougham Street). On this ground, for 
the next twenty-three years, many important provincial occasions were to 
take place. On Show Day visitors from town and country crowded into all 
kinds of vehicles and crammed the roads leading to Sydenham. The 
Christchurch Gas, Coal & Coke Company, established the previous year, 
laid the first mains in 1864. With tar produced as a by-product, the 
company experimented with asphalting, which led to some improvement 
in the condition of footpaths. 

Some fine homes were established. William Wilson built his house, The 
Grove, in Brougham Street in 1858. On fourteen acres in Windmill Road 
(Antigua Street) lived Edward Reece; a Christchurch city councillor, who 
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built a spacious brick house of nine rooms that he called Forres House. He 
established an ironmongery in Colombo Road which is still in business. H. 
J. Tancred, a member of the General Assembly, lived at Fairfield, and R. J. 
S. Harman was nearby on his property known as Crohane. 

Frank Hitchings, a bricklayer from Blackheath in London, had dreams 
of building rows of terrace houses for the workers. He made a start in 
Durham Street in 1876 but was prevented from continuing by the Christ- 
church City Council, who felt that many immigrants had left England to 
get away from this kind of housing, but Blackheath Place still stands at 
63 to 81 Durham Street. 

By the 1870s Sydenham was developing in its own way and the next 
step, not surprisingly, was a desire to control its own affairs. 


; THE MODEL BOROUGH 


When the Provincial Councils were abolished in 1876 some people were 
apprehensive that the needs of their districts might now be overlooked. 
Among them was Charles Allison, who lived in Pound Road and was then 
the city poundkeeper. Dissatisfaction with rough streets and bad drainage 
led Allison to call a meeting of ratepayers to consider better administration 
of the district south of the South Belt. At the meeting, held on 9 August 
1876 in the Colombo Road school, Allison, with John Andrew and John 
Whitelaw, advocated the formation of a new borough, but the meeting 
eventually decided that this was not what residents wanted. A second 
meeting, with Reece as chairman, was called on 5 September, after some 
canvassing, and it was decided to form a borough of eleven hundred acres, 
two-and-a-quarter miles at its greatest length and one-and-a-half miles at 
its widest part; it would have a population of about 5225 (half that of 
Christchurch) and would include Addington, Spreydon, Newtown (the 
Colombo Road settlement) and Waltham. Allison suggested that it be 
named Sydenham and this was accepted. 

Although feeling for the formation of the borough was strong among its 
ratepayers, there was considerable opposition: the roads boards and the 
Christchurch City Council were against it as they would lose revenue; the 
newspapers opposed the idea and wanted the district to join Christchurch. 
The authorities in Wellington were tardy and it was only after two 
petitions that the incorporation of the borough was gazetted on 20 Sep- 
tember 1877. Sydenham as proclaimed under the Municipal Corporations 
Act of that date was: 
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... bounded by a line commencing at the intersection of roads known as Wilson’s 
Road and the Ferry Road, and starting from thence along the south side of the 
Ferry Road in a westerly direction to the East Town Belt or the City of Christ- 
church; from thence along the east side of the said belt to the South Town Belt of 
the said City, and from thence along the south side of the said belt to the Lower 
Lincoln Road; from thence in a southern most side of Lincoln Road to a road 
known as Bright’s [now Jerrold Street] Road; from thence in a south and easterly 
direction along the northernmost side of Bright’s Road to a road known as 
Windmill [Antigua Street] Road; and from thence along the easternmost side of 
the said Windmill Road to a road known as Colombo Road; and from thence 
along the east side of Colombo Road to a road known as Piper’s [Tennyson Street] 
Road and from thence along the north side of Piper’s Road to the River Heath- 
cote; from thence along the south bank of the said river to Wilson’s Bridge and 
from thence northerly along the west side of Wilson’s Road to the starting point. 


A crowded public meeting was held on 18 October 1877 to hear the 
views of the candidates for the Borough Council. The chairman was G. 
Booth, who had been elected mayor unopposed, and all the speakers were 
described as serious and earnest and conscious of their responsibilities. The 
meeting passed a vote of thanks to Andrew and Allison for their efforts: “It 
was certain that but for the drive and persistence of Mr C. Allison, the new 
borough would never have been formed.” The first meeting of the Syden- 
ham Borough Council took place on 29 October in the Colombo Road 
School, Mayor Booth presiding over the Council. 


The Colombo Road School Committee, of which Allison was chairman, 
allowed the Borough Council to use a schoolroom for their first meeting, 
but they later purchased a quarter-acre section in Bowen (now Elgin) 
Street for £350. The front cottage of the two on the section, after the 
removal of a partition and a chimney, served as the Council office until 
1885, when a new room was added in front for the Council Chamber. In 
1901 the ratepayers approved a special loan for a number of public works, 
one of which was the purchase of land in Colombo Road for the erection of 
municipal offices. This fine building was erected in 1902, the year before 
amalgamation, and was then used for the Sydenham Library before the 
football club took it over. 

When elected in September, 1877 the Council immediately set to work. 
Several workmen were employed repairing culverts and clearing out 
watercourses; the police were requested to do something about the straying 
cattle and horses; private persons who had planted the willow trees along 
the banks of the Heathcote River were asked to remove them as they were 
not allowed within twenty-five feet of the high-water-mark; landowners 
were told to remove gorse; the police were asked to station a constable 
within the Borough as soon as possible; the Chief Postmaster was requested 
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to provide a town delivery and to provide pillar-boxes in convenient 
places; the registration of dogs was taken over from the police; a per- 
manent gang of workers was employed at reforming Harman and Third 
streets; and it was decided to light the Borough with twenty lights. 

In March the Mayor called a special meeting to consider giving a 
reception to the Premier, Sir George Grey; some local government should 
do so, said Mr Booth, and as Sydenham was next in importance to the 
Christchurch City Council he thought Sydenham should do it. The 
Council decided to present Sir George with this invitation: 


Tho’ a newly made Borough, this Council begs to welcome you on your visit to 
Christchurch, and if no arrangements are made for your addressing a Public 
Meeting, this Sydenham Borough Council respectfully invite you to a Public 
Meeting, to be convened and held at the School-room, Colombo Road, at a date 
and hour to suit your convenience. 


The City Council must have taken notice for it announced hurriedly that it 
would give the Premier an official civic welcome. 

The Sydenham Council continued with its work: new gangs began to 
shingle First Street and parts of Colombo Road — for the Tramway Board 
had said it hoped to run a line through the Borough to Sandridge; and the 
Gas Company extended its mains along to Pound Road. The Council 
voted to order a Corporation Seal through Coates & Co., jewellers in the 
city; after discussion it was decided that the motto on the seal should read: 
“Deeds Not Words” — quite appropriate, considering how much needed to 
be done (or perhaps the Council was sensitive about its standards of 
oratory for one of the newspapers had ridiculed the speech of a member of 
a delegation to the city). 

By September 1878 the Council was able to look back on a year of 
achievements that justified the nickname, “the Model Borough”, not 
always kindly bestowed. As an appreciation of how well its employees had 
worked, the Council offered to give them a picnic or a dinner to the value of 
£20, the cost to be borne by the councillors themselves. 

For the next ten to fifteen years three matters took up most of the 
Council’s time and money — drainage, roads, and lighting. From the start 
the Council refused to allow any private streets to be laid out until a 
guarantee had been given by the owners that the streets would be formed 
at approved width and levels, and shingled; they were to be constructed at 
the expense of the people concerned before the Council would take them 
over as public roads. In this way most of Sydenham was roaded by 1890, 
but it was no easy job for the Council. The residents at Willow Bank 
(Scott’s and Burns streets) had to reform their streets, but the owners of 
land at Sandridge (sometimes called Clarkson’s paddock) successfully 
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THE FIRST BOROUGH 
COUNCIL CHAMBERS IN 
BOWEN (ELGIN) STREET 


The site is now part of 
Haywrights carpark. 
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petitioned — they were unable to pay for road-metal but as they pointed out 
that the streets would not be needed until the population had greatly 
increased they were allowed to go ahead. 

In 1880 a street-naming committee decided that approved names of 
modern authors should be bestowed on those streets not already labelled. 
A list of fifty-one writers was compiled, not all of them “modern”; it began 
“Addison, Beaumont, Browning . . .” and continued with such notable 
Victorians as Coleridge, Dickens, Thackeray, and the American Longfel- 
low. Three poet-laureates — Southey, Wordsworth and Tennyson — were 
included, also such honoured names as Shakespeare and Milton. About 
thirty Sydenham streets still carry this literate nomenclature, an indication 
perhaps of the reading habits of councillors of those days. 

Drainage caused the Council concern throughout its twenty-five years. 
In the first year it wrote to the Drainage Board complaining of the stagnant 
and filthy state of the side-channels, to the Board of Health drawing 
attention to Jackson’s Creek and to the stagnant water lying in the gullies 
on Rural Sections 13 and 63, owned by the Hon. John Hall and Mr 
Lancaster: “A body of water is always confined on these properties which is 
covered with a thick green scum and when stirred, emits a very offensive 
smell.” ‘The inspector also reported that: “Rubbish is still being deposited 
in Piper’s old clay pits and which if left uncovered in the present hot 
weather would be sufficient to pollute the atmosphere for miles around.” 

Conditions such as these led many to condemn publicly the district, but 
every complaint was investigated. After a report that conditions in the 
Borough were causing typhoid and diphtheria, the Council made a 
house-to-house inspection that completely exonerated it — nothing was 
found to injure the prosperity of Sydenham and drive away the popu- 
lation. But the Council remained vigilant and was soon writing again to 
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the Drainage Board: “Baxter’s Drain in Hazeldean Road requires im- 
mediate attention. The deteriorating matter is causing a dangerous and 
offensive smell which the residents [say] prevented them from opening any 
of their windows during the whole of last week.” 

The Council strongly resented disparaging remarks from the Health 
Officer for Canterbury: 


Sir: The Star reported you as saying “That the conditions of the streets and 
backyards of Lyttelton were clean, that you had found only three out of 34 dirty, in 
fact the condition of the Borough compared favourably with that of Sydenham”. 
As the above report practically states that nearly 10% of the backyards of Lyttelton 
are dirty and that the condition of that Borough was better than that of Syden- 
ham, I am to ask you if you are correctly reported, and if so, what information you 
have to bear out this statement. 


The Health Officer did not reply. 

The problem of Jackson’s Creek continued and by 1902 even the 
Drainage Inspector was resigned: “The creek I found in the usual in- 
sanitary order, the sides and bottom covered with the usual foul smelling 
slime.” Two days later he found the Drainage Board had cleared it but the 
remedy was worse than the disease: “All along the banks of the creek the 
slime had been thrown. The time has no doubt arrived when this Creek, or 
more correctly speaking, main drain, will have to be covered in.”’ To which, 
no doubt, the Council replied, “Amen”. 

There was one topic, however, about which the Council could feel 
pleased: it was said that Sydenham had excellent street lighting, and often 
the Town Clerk would receive inquiries from other boroughs; to one from 
Timaru he replied: 


In 1888 the Council has 23 lamps lit with gas and nine with kerosene. The Gas 
Company contracted with the Council to supply gas, clean and light the gas 
lamps, for the sum of £10 per annum, per lamp. The lamps are to be lit at 
sundown, every evening, and kept alight till 1 a.m. The lamps are not lit on the 
night of the full moon, or for five nights previously. When the moon rises prior to 
1 a.m. the lamps are extinguished. The kerosene lamps are lit by contract, the rate 
being sixpence per lamp per night. " 


The Council received many complaints but most of them could be 
handed on to the Department of Health, the Inspector of Nuisances, the 
Drainage Board, or the police. There were complaints that the chimney of 
Mr Langdon’s sawmill was emitting “‘sparks and flakes of fire in great 
quantities”; complaints of the nuisance caused by boys bathing in the 
Heathcote River by Wilson’s bridge; complaints about delays at the 
Colombo Street railway crossing when shunting was being done; the five 
p.m. train “has been delayed for such lengths at times that the passengers 
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THE SYDENHAM FIRE ENGINE PURCHASED IN 1899 


The locally-made apparatus was described as the first chemical fire engine 
manufactured in the colonies. 


have preferred to get out and walk”. There were complaints about Han- 
cock’s soap factory, and King’s in Selwyn Street: “both now chiefly used 
for the purpose of boiling down for export, thereby creating a perpetual 
nuisance’. There were complaints that the owner of the gravel-pit in Rural 
Section 71 was taking soil out of Ingoldsby Street for the purpose of filling 
his pit, the soil being required to form the street. ‘There were complaints 
about Fred Lloyd’s sawmill in the South Belt issuing smuts and smoke; 
there were letters from the City Council complaining about the burning- 
off of gorse after dark in the Borough; and there were complaints of the 
large flock of geese that Mr Pepperell allowed to run in the South Belt. All 
these matters received full attention. 

By 1884 fear of fire in Sydenham led the Council to make arrangements 
with the Railways fire brigade to attend outbreaks in the Borough. The 
Council had to provide a horse to draw the small hand-engine; “the horse 
to be found and stabled at night and a man ready to attend it”; the cost of 
this was quite a worry — how was it to be done economically? The Council 
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informed the Railways fire board that it would pay “a fee of twenty 
shillings to the first person yoking a suitable horse to the small engine on 
the occasion of any fire occurring within the Borough between the hours of 
7 p.m. and 7 a.m. or a fee of ten shillings on the occasion of any fire 
occuring between the hours of 7 a.m. and 7 p.m., provided that the horse be 
used in taking the engine to the fire. In the event of a suitable horse being 
yoked to the engine and not being further used, only one half of the fees to 
be paid.” Being the first there with a horse became quite a popular 
competition. 

By 1885 the hardest work in land and road development was over. Most 
of the rural sections had been subdivided and the district was well served 
with shingle roads, and street lighting was being extended as gas mains 
were laid. The Council turned. now to the welfare of its people, for the 
prosperous 1870s and ’80s gave way to one of the worst depressions New 
Zealand had known and Sydenham with its high proportion of labourers 
and tradesmen was badly affected. Rates were a burden to many small 
cottage-owners and some were unable to pay. In most cases ratepayers were 
treated sympathetically, although to one Allison wrote: “Dear Madam, 
You really must pay the Borough rates amounting with penalties to 
£10.5.5. before the 22nd instant, or the Council will lose its 2/6 in the £ 
subsidy”; the Council too was feeling the pinch. 

In depressed times the Council became more troubled with the keeping 
of law and order; often lamps were mischievously extinguished, houses of 
ill-fame sprang up in streets by the railway-line, and windows of unoc- 
cupied buildings were broken. By 1889 the police were being asked for 
extra supervision “necessary for the protection of property in Sydenham 
and for the good government of the Borough”. Nearly every year now the 
Council asked for more police protection. In 1892 it requested at least four 
constables to be stationed in the Borough, since the population was close 
upon ten thousand inhabitants. The plea soon became more urgent: it was 
pointed out that cases of larrikinism recently before the magistrate testified 
that further police protection was urgently required, that undesirables sent 
out of the Borough had returned, and that youths gathered in the streets 
during the day and round the lamps at night. These calls were eventually 
heeded and the Minister of Public Works provided in his estimates for a 
police station to be built in Sydenham. Knowing that work was needed by 
the unemployed, the Council hoped it would be started immediately. 

There were now 106 unemployed in the district and the situation for 
many families was becoming desperate. In June 1896 the Council found 
employment for twenty-three, each of whom was “to report to the Council 
Office, to bring, if he owns one, a shovel or spade with him”; the rate of 
wages for relief work was four shillings a day. Even this small wage caused 
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difficulties. In July 1896 the Town Clerk wrote: “The amount of wages 
earned by the men at present employed per day is £18. Up to the present 
time the men have been exclusively employed in trimming up the sides of 
the streets, shovelling snow, forming Heathcote Terrace and Tennyson 
Street and lowering Waltham Road. Five men were employed for a fort- 
night in stripping the Council’s gravel pit. I need hardly point out to you 
that the employment of these men is straining the Council’s ordinary fund 
in the purchase of material, tools and hire of carts to the utmost limit.” 

At the end of the century the Borough was confronted with union 
labour; the Canterbury Drivers and Carters Union conferred with the 
chairman of the Works Committee on wages and hours, and he had also to 
meet representatives of the shop assistants on the matter of the weekly 
half-holiday. There is no doubt that unions were necessary, for even the 
Council could drive a hard bargain, as this 1903 letter shows: the ‘Town 
Clerk informed Edward Aldridge “that your offer to endeavour to cure the 
Council’s draught horse now in the paddock at the back of the new 
Municipal Buildings has been accepted. The offer referred to is as follows: 
The Council to provide all appliances, medicine, and labour required — if 
no cure is affected, you are not to be entitled to any payment — if you cure 
the horse, your remuneration is to be at the discretion of the Council.”’! 

By 1900 the depression was over. The Municipal Act of that year enabled 
the Council to provide land and buildings for pleasure-grounds and to pay 
musicians and performers. In November 1902 the band rotunda was 
erected, but as gas could not be laid in time for the opening ceremony the 
bands had to carry torches. The Council arranged for performances to be 
given in the rotunda in Sydenham Park and set aside £25 to provide music 
for the season, this to be divided among the three bands, Derry, Elite and 
Woolston Brass, who would play every third Wednesday evening. 

Although it was not until 1903 that the Sydenham Public Library was 
built in Colombo Street, there had been a library established many years 
earlier in the eastern district of Waltham. In 1883 the management com- 
mittee of the Waltham Library asked the Council to take over their library 
and to establish it in Colombo Street; and after negotiations 1t was handed 
over to the Council in 1886. The philanthropist, Andrew Carnegie, was 
sent a letter by the Town Clerk pointing out that Sydenham’s small public 
library of some two thousand volumes was grossly inadequate for the needs 
of the district, but Carnegie declined to help. In 1899 a poll was taken on 
whether the Public Libraries Act should be brought into operation in 
Sydenham. This would have entailed a small rate; but in spite of the 
apparent literary leanings of the councillors in their choice of street-names, 
the ratepayers do not seem to have been great readers for about twice as 
many voted against the library proposal as for it. 


ans 


From 1890 on the Christchurch City Council allowed the use of its 
fire-engines in the Borough but in 1899, when Sydenham was paying £200 
a year for the privilege, Christchurch refused to continue the arrangement, 
saying that the brigade was needed wholly for the city. Sydenham then 
ordered what was described as a double-cylinder chemical engine (the first 
of its kind in New Zealand) from a local manufacturer and it proved both 
efficient and economical. 

There had been occasions when not enough water had been available for 
fire-fighting so in 1899 also a committee was set up to consider a high- 
pressure water-supply. There was then no piped water in the Borough, 
most residents relying on rainwater, or on private wells which were often 
shallow and liable to pollution. At a poll in 1901 ratepayers agreed to a 
special loan of £15,000, and afterwards Booth Macdonald removed the 
fire-bell and tower from Bowen Street to the new fire brigade station in 
Colombo Street. 

In the quarter-century that the Sydenham Borough ran its own affairs 
many battles were waged — with two Road Boards over the settlement of 
accounts; with the Central Government over the loss of endowments 
promised when the Borough was formed, and later over the proposed 
method of payment for hospitals and the police; with the Christchurch 
City Council over the state and cost of the South Town Belt, and over the 
use of the city’s fire-engines; with the Drainage Board over its allegations of 
insanitary conditions in Sydenham, and over the disposal of sewerage; and 
with the Christchurch Gas Company over its contract price for street- 
lighting. 

But the end of “the Model Borough” was at hand. Back in 1890 a 
meeting convened by the Mayor of Christchurch had advocated amal- 
gamation of the city and adjacent boroughs; the argument was that union 
would increase the importance of Christchurch as a commercial centre, 
would lead to more economic administration, and would give better 
sanitary control over the whole area. Nothing was done but the question 
was kept alive and in 1898 agitation was renewed. The Mayor of Syden- 
ham replied with a long report opposing amalgamation and this was 
published in The Press, but the newspapers supported union and many 
people were influenced by the Burgesses’ Association, which held meetings 
in the boroughs and urged electors to vote for councillors who favoured 
joining the city: at that time a borough could amalgamate without taking 
a direct poll of electors. A committee of the Sydenham Borough Council 
reported on the subject on 16 April 1901 and rejected the idea. The report 
was circulated throughout the Borough and at the next election only one 
councillor who supported amalgamation was elected. 

In spite of wooing from the Christchurch City Council, the ratepayers of 
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Sydenham in September 1901 approved two large loans — one for the 
waterworks, and the second of £10,000 for such public works as the new 
municipal buildings, fire brigade station, stables, morgue, and im- 
provements to the cemetery — showing their faith in their own Council. 
The new Municipal Buildings were erected in 1901 in Colombo Street (as 
Colombo Road was now being called) at a cost of £4300. Two petitions 
requesting annexation to Sydenham were presented to the Council, one in 
1900 by Spreydon ratepayers and the other in 1901 by Beckenham; neither 
was successful. Conditions in Sydenham were apparently better than those 
in some of its neighbours! 

Then in 1902 the Municipal Corporations Act provided a new process 
for the union of boroughs. A petition of ten per-cent of electors could be 
presented to a borough council demanding a poll on amalgamation. In the 
case of Sydenham it was hard to see what advantages would accrue from 
union with the city. Nevertheless, the poll taken on 22 January 1903 
showed that 937 voted for amalgamation and 421 against, with a good 
proportion of electors not voting. And so from 31 March 1903 Sydenham 
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became part of Christchurch. The new Council was to consist of six 
representatives from Christchurch, four from Sydenham, and two each 
from Linwood and St Albans. 

The changes in Sydenham between 1877 and 1903 had been remark- 
able; the once derisory term “Model Borough” was now deserved. Syden- 
ham’s narrow lanes had become channelled streets and wide thorough- 
fares, and were well lit; the population had nearly doubled, from six- 
and-a-half thousand to twelve-and-a-half thousand; and the rateable 
value had leapt from £38,799 to £869,040. The Borough had its own 
swimming-baths, fire-engine, cemetery, and recreation grounds. Syden- 
ham had been fortunate in the public spirit of its mayors and councillors, 
and particularly in Allison, its Town Clerk, whose versatility and en- 
thusiasm contributed in no small measure to the growth and progress of 


the Borough. 


; SYDENHAM SCHOOLS 


During the 1860s most of Sydenham’s residents were too occupied with 
providing daily necessities to give much attention to the formal education 
of their children. Young pioneer wives with large families had plenty of 
work to do in the home. Older people remember talk of a ““Dame School” 
but no record remains of it; there a better-educated woman would teach up 
to half-a-dozen pupils in her house for a small fee. Since there was no 
government system of education the need was filled by church schools. 

Until 1870 the only school in the Sydenham area was the Roman 
Catholic one in Barbadoes Street. All boys wanting formal schooling were 
under Edward O’Connor, who was responsible for Catholic education in 
Christchurch until the arrival of the Sisters of Our Lady of the Missions on 
9 February 1869. Some boys attended classes in the evenings at St Joseph’s 
School in Lichfield Street, which was also under his leadership. 

The Canterbury Provincial Government had from the beginning 
recognised its responsibility for education and schools of every denomin- 
ation received support in proportion to the number of children on the roll. 

In 1870 John James Elliot opened a private school in the Waltham 
Wesleyan Chapel in Gasworks (Waltham) Road. The fees were the same as 
those charged by the Catholic school, one shilling per week per child, 
concessions being given to members of the same family and free places after 
four children. Most of the Protestant pupils who had attended O’Connor’s 
school transferred their allegiance and the new school was well attended as 
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STAFF AT THE SYDENHAM SCHOOL, c.1900 


Back: A. Binnie, John Baldwin, W. Brock. Second row: Winter, A. Hall, 
Bob McIlroy, T. G. McGallan, J. McGregor, W. Lancaster. Third: Misses 
B. Simmonds, Mary Morrison, Lysia Brocklehurst, Maggie Morrison, Ida Lezard, 
M. Bell, Flora Lezard, Mary Burr, Edith Harvey, Fanny Sheard, Emma Dixon, 
Annie Disher. Front: Misses Myra Baldwin, Nellie Harrison, Jessie Menzies, 
Minnie Cole, Mary Hall, Mrs J. Bowmaker, Martha Dynes, M. Maginness, 
Robena Duncan, A. Baldwin. 


the population of Sydenham was expanding rapidly. When in 1871 Elliot 
found he had more pupils than he could comfortably accommodate he 
moved his school to the site of the present Sydenham post office; the school 
was in a shed that faced Going’s Road (Brougham Street East). 

Dissatisfaction by the Provincial Council with the school system had led 
in 1863 to a commission of inquiry into education, which found that from a 
school population of 3738 aged between five and fifteen 1636 did not 
attend any day school. After this report the Provincial Government took 
the administration of the education grant from the control of the 
denominational heads and vested it in a Board of Education. 

A dual system was later set up to cover denominational and public 
schools, and in 1864 public schools were opened for the first time. Groups of 
residents decided where schools were most necessary; local committees had 
to find a quarter of the original cost of buildings; rates were collected for 
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their upkeep; and although the Board of Education was the controlling 
authority, local school committees came into being. 

In 1871 the system was again overhauled, as with the rapid growth of the 
province schooling was developing in a haphazard way. From that date the 
Board was to be nominated by the Superintendent and Executive Council 
and provision was made for education districts with school committees. 
Every householder living within a radius of three miles of a school was 
taxed £1, plus five shillings for each schoolchild up to four in a family. In 
1875 it was made compulsory for all children of school age to attend the 
district school unless proof was shown that they were receiving equally 
good instruction elsewhere. 

In 1872, after the Education Act, J. R. Andrew, F. C. Hall and John 
Whitelaw held a public meeting to get Waltham recognised as an edu- 
cation district. At the same time Charles Allison and William Lockwood 
advocated a school for “Newtown” (Sydenham). The two groups com- 
bined and petitioned the Board to organise a school district. The setting of 
boundaries was very important as householders had to give monetary 
support. 

The school first appeared in the Education Gazette as the “Colombo 
Road School” on 6 July 1872; although it was in operation that year the 
official opening was held on 6 January 1873; it remained under that name 
till 1880 when with the formation of the borough it became the Sydenham 
School. In September 1872 John James Elliot (of the earlier private school) 
was the sole teacher, with 91 pupils on his roll, but by March 1873 there 
were seven teachers and 400 children. The teaching staff had been 
appointed in November 1872: John Cumberworth, previously headmaster 
of the Wesleyan Day School in Chester Street, was headmaster; the head- 
mistress was Mrs Jessie Bowmaker; the assistants J. J. Elliot and Miss 
Mary Cumberworth. The school was first inspected in March 1873, when 
the teaching staff consisted of two certificated masters, two certificated 
mistresses, one adult assistant mistress, and five pupil-teachers. 

The original site cost £100 and was at the corner of Stanley Street and 
Colombo Road. Although the school began in a cottage tenders were soon 
called for a new building and John Whitelaw was appointed architect; his 
accounts read: “Building £1662 Os 9d, Furniture £506 8s 8d, Commission 
£70 18s 3d, Clerk of Works £79 5s Od, Repairs £16 6s 6d, Depot £23 9s 6d, 
Sundries 23 16s 0d, Total £2382 3s 8d.” 

The first building, facing Brougham Street, was of wood. It had a 
bell-tower surmounted by a spire with four minarets at the base, 
ornamentation deplored by residents who felt the formation of pavements 
more to be desired. A pupil remembers how “a narrow winding staircase 
led to the small room at the top of the tower, on whose plaster walls were 
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scrawled the names of hundreds of pupils from 1873 up to the day of 
demolition in 1929”. The classrooms were high and dark as their narrow 
pointed windows had not been designed to let in the north sun. Each room 
had a small corner fireplace, and large community-desks with backless 
forms. Pupils used slates. Each morning, fifteen minutes before the nine 
o’clock assembly, the bell was rung “loudly and clearly”; and woe betide 
any latecomers! 

The infant boys and girls were taught together; the upper classes were 
taught in separate schools. One pupil recalls that “in 1883 a high fence in 
the playground separated the boys from the girls”. Another remembers 
that “playgrounds were not required as we had the park (the old show- 
grounds), the streets (which had only slow-moving noisy horse traffic to 
avoid), and the Heathcote, all within easy walking distance. For a picnic 
we could boil a billy on the riverbank near the brickworks, or light a fire a 
chain or so above the Colombo Street bridge and roast potatoes.” 

The school soon established itself as an academic centre of no mean 
repute, and with the steady subdivision of big blocks of land the roll 
increased. The inspector’s report of 1873 stated: “It is in as thorough a state 
of efficiency as the organisation at present will permit. The large and 
steady attendance of well-taught and mostly well-behaved scholars is a 
mark of confidence and esteem in which the school is held in the district 
and vicinity.” 

Within a year there were eleven teachers on the staff and 528 pupils. At 
the end of 1873 George Whitelaw, a Sydenham pupil, was one of ten 
Christchurch boys to win Provincial Scholarships, coming second in the A 
class. This was the first of many scholarships won by pupils of the school. In 
1874 the scholarship examinations were held in the Colombo Road school 
and Frederick Wake, a pupil, had his name at the top of the list of seventy. 
On one occasion, through the coaching success of Mr Binnie, Sydenham 
pupils gained fourteen scholarships in a year. Winners included George 
Lancaster, H.G. Denham, Ivan Allardyce, Walter Pilliet, Horace Belshaw, 
R. L. McIlroy, and David Shirlaw. These scholarships enabled boys to 
attend secondary school without payment of fees. 

John Cumberworth had established a growing school and in 1879 his 
place was taken by L. D. Easton, who served as headmaster until 1882. 
John Baldwin, a remarkable man, assumed control that year and until 
1907 served not only the school but the whole community. His house stood 
on the site of the second and present Sydenham post office. 

In 1890 an additional building was constructed facing Colombo Street. 
The roll now stood at 1500, and the overflow of pupils occupied the 
Oddfellows Hall in Colombo Street and the Church of England Sunday- 
school rooms. A. S. Murray recalls: “I can well remember one day the roll 
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THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL HOCKEY CLUB, c.1901 


Back: Mr W. E. Burley, H. Anthony, N. Jowell, E. Freeman, G. McLean, 
V. Farrar, N. Waddell, E. Harrison, M. Cooper, E. Earley. 
Front: M. Hayes, E. Gray, L. Davies, V. Bathurst, G. Johnstone, I. Smith, 
E. Carter, R. Bathurst, D. Lindsay. 


was exactly a thousand present in the morning, and John Baldwin marked 
the occasion by giving the school above the infants a half-holiday, the 
afternoon to be spent doing drill in Sydenham Park.” In 1881 a new school 
was opened in Addington to relieve pressure on Sydenham, and in 1891 the 
Waltham school was started; Somerfield followed in 1911 and then Beck- 
enham school. 

Women who served the school loyally and well for many years include 
Miss Mary Hall as infant mistress, Misses Russell, ‘Taylor, Lezard, Gibson 
(later of Christchurch Girls High School), Florence Pearson, and Robina 
Duncan. Early headmasters were J. B. Mayne and Messrs Bean and 
Rumbold. Teachers include W. Lancaster, W. Brock, C. Hardie, A. Binnie, 
and W. West. 

Gymnastic competitions were a feature of the Sydenham school and 
there was a variety of apparatus in the playground. In 1879 pupils took first 
and third places in the Christchurch boys’ competition. Games were 
played in the park and many big sports meetings were held there. The 
grounds were surrounded .by a corrugated-iron fence and a border of 
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enormous fir trees. Hockey was for boys and girls; football and cricket for 
boys; athletics for everyone. 

School concerts, as well as being major fund-raising efforts, were great 
fun for pupils and parents. School outings were also important events. On 
one occasion “two separate trams of six double-decker trailers conveyed 
about one thousand pupils and mothers to Sumner for the day”. Cadet 
camps were run by Mr Baldwin at Governor’s Bay during the holidays and 
many boys remember their early morning dose of brimstone and treacle 
administered before their 6.30 a.m. cold wash! The cadet band and drill 
competitons were also features of school life. Towards the end of World 
War I, when the school had 1200 pupils, hundreds of children from Stan- 
dards One to Four marched to the Crystal Palace cinema (now the Carl- 
ton) to see a film on Captain Scott’s last polar expedition: “In front 
marched our full bugle band, and we were very proud of it.” No other 
school in Christchurch had such a reputation for penmanship, and the 
school was constantly asked by merchants, tradesmen and local residents 
for boys to do fine handwriting. 

At the turn of the century evening technical classes were held at the 
Sydenham school under the direction of Messrs Hand and Cox. A manual 
training department had been built some years before. In 1918 further 
additions were made to the buildings. A main block, in the same style as 
the 1884 building, contained, besides classrooms, a dental clinic, the first in 
the South Island and the third to be built in New Zealand. 

In 1929 there were 960 on the roll, with a staff of twenty-three, as well as 


Left: THE REV. 
Jj. KB. ARCHER, a 
well-known figure 
in the Baptist 
Church. 


Right: JOHN 
WHITELAW, 
one of the founders 
of the Sydenham 
school. 
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SIDNEY DAY’S BUTCHER’S SHOP, 1877 


The business later became Hancock’s butchery. 


> 


HADFIELD’S BOOT STORE, 1904 


On the corner of Colombo and Elizabeti: streeés. 


four manual teachers and three in the dental clinic. The school was still 
listed as the largest in New Zealand, but changes in the surrounding land 
use brought a gradual decline in the roll. In 1931 the first building was 
demolished — although the bell and doorstep were kept — and a new 
open-air block was built facing Queen Street on land which had been set 
aside for a future road. The original step from the bell-tower building was 
set into the foundations. 

The school celebrated its diamond jubilee from 12 to 16 November 1932. 
Gatherings of over two thousand pupils were held and many opening-day 
and first-decade pupils were present. In 1973 the centenary of the school 
was celebrated during Labour Day weekend and again large numbers of 
former pupils attended. 

There are now just over a hundred pupils and it seems that the school 
has a limited life. Many people would like to see the buildings used as a 
community centre when the sad day comes that Sydenham School ceases 
to exist. 


; INDUSTRY & COMMERCE 


“Today Sydenham stands pre-eminent amidst the large number of pro- 
gressive and successful districts in a most progressive and successful 
colony”, wrote proud chroniclers in 1904. “In the last ten years Colombo 
Street has grown into a business thoroughfare that would be no disgrace to 
the city itself. Vacant lots have given place to handsome shops and dwel- 
lings, while old buildings have been pulled down or so improved that it is 
difficult to trace those that existed at the inception of the Borough. 
Numerous industries have been established, chief of which is Booth Mac- 
donald & Company, one of the colony’s principal manufacturers of agri- 
cultural machinery and farming implements. There are also a roller 
flourmill, a large furniture factory, a stocking and knitting mill, wholesale 
boot manufacturer, a cycle and carriage works, a soap factory and many 
other minor industries.” 

Seventy years later few of these businesses remain. Booth Macdonald, 
established in 1882 by George Booth and R. M. Macdonald, employed 
over a hundred hands at the turn of the century. The firm had one-and- 
a-half acres in Carlyle Street and the main part of the factory was a large 
iron building comprising the fitting, blacksmith and wheelwright shops. 
They manufactured ploughs, discs, harrows, grubbers, sowers, drills, 
chaff-cutters, drays, wool]-presses, windmills, pumps of all descriptions, 
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KANDY KITCHEN STALL AT THE WINTER SHOW, 1935 
It was said that 4000 toffee-apples would be sold in a day. 


and other appliances. Only after World War II was the factory closed 
down. 

‘There were many tradesmen among the early settlers: John Hammett, 
for instance, who set up business as builder and contractor in Selwyn 
Street. He erected a large number of buildings in Christchurch, among 
them D. H. Brown & Sons’ Brookfield roller-mills and grain-stores, and the 
house of John Deans at Riccarton. There was Anthony Hill, who began 
manufacturing aerated waters at premises in Colombo Road but had soon 
to move to larger ones in Wordsworth Street. He had twelve 36-gallon 
barrels in use for hop beer alone, and “the purest artesian water was 
obtained for all purposes”. There was Joseph Munnings who opened a 
grocery shop at the corner of Lincoln Road and the South Belt, and in 1878 
started making jam, most of which he sold to the North Island. 
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Edward Chegwin of 70 Queen Street was a contractor who employed 
many men in his workshop, as did another contractor John Down of 
Rosewarne Street in Addington. Down was responsible for building several 
public schools for the Education Board, and made extensive alterations to 
Lincoln College. Walter Allen, another builder, began in Colombo Road 
in 1874. Apprenticed as a ship-joiner with one of the largest ship-building 
firms in England, he had assisted in fitting out a luxurious yacht for the 
Khedive of Egypt. A large number of houses and cottages in Christchurch, 
Sydenham and Sumner were built by him, as were many Sydenham shops 
and offices. 

In 1874 James Forrester established a butchery in Sydenham, with a 
freezing chamber attached. He employed ten assistants by the turn of the 
century and kept twelve working horses. Albert Bull started a butchery in 
1876 at 45 Selwyn Street. During the visit of the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall and York in 1901 he supplied meat to the royal guests. ‘The shop 
was described as “admirably fitted up for the display of meat, with heavy 
marble slabs and polished hanging rails”. In 1874 there arrived “A. 
Simpson, House Decorator, Glazier Paperhanger, Writer [signwriter] and 
Grainer”. Within two years he erected “‘a commodious two-storey shop and 
dwelling, one of the first two-storey buildings on Colombo Road”. Thir- 
teen years later he moved to land opposite, at the corner of Colombo and 
Battersea streets, where he built two substantial shops. 

The sweet shops of T. E. Cairns are still fondly remembered by older 
residents. Thomas Edwin Cairns was born in Battersea Street, Sydenham, 
in 1895; his father had a boxing school in Ferry Road and was also a 
military tailor. Thomas was one of twelve children and lived in the 
Sydenham area all his life. He attended the Sydenham school until Stan- 
dard Three when he left to look after his mother. He used to buy broken 
toys from Ballantynes and repair them, to sell at threepence or sixpence 
each. He also sold papers in Cashel Street from the age of ten, buying them 
for sixpence a dozen and selling them for a penny each. For some seven 
years he worked at Aulsebrooks, which gave him an interest in confec- 
tionery and he later established his own business. At one time he had a 
factory in Manchester Street and another at 26 Harman Street. In 1916 he 
opened Cairns Kandy Kitchen in Lincoln Road, and later three shops in 
Sydenham: Candy Corner, opposite the Sydenham school; a shop at the 
Sydenham Pictures (the old Metro cinema); and the third at 476-8 
Colombo Street, later occupied by Garroway’s antiques. At this last ad- 
dress he also manufactured aerated waters. He was the first in Christ- 
church to make wholesale ice-cream. During World War I his easter-eggs 
with army socks or handkerchiefs inside were sent to troops overseas. His 
shop opened at 9 a.m. and remained open until 10.30 p.m., including 
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A. SIMPSON, PAINTER AND PAPERHANGER, 1904 


The original “commodious two-storey shop & dwelling”. 


THE PEERLESS BOOT COMPANY, 1904 
On the corner of Colombo cid Gladstone streets. 
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ARTHUR CLEMENTS, PASTRYCOOK & CONFECTIONER, 1904 
On the corner of Colombo and Sandyford streets. 


BATES, THE SUPPLY STORES, 1904 


They supplied “Groceries &. Crockery, Produce & Ironmongery”. 


Saturdays and Sundays. At stalls at the Winter Shows it is said he would 
sell some 4000 toffee-apples a day. Until eleven years ago Mr Cairns was 
still working in the shop in Colombo Street. 

Some of the businesses established in the early days of Sydenham con- 
tinue. IT. H. Davies, painter and paperhanger, began in 1884 in Colombo 
Road. New premises built in 1886 were described as “the largest in their 
line in Canterbury. The double-fronted shop is beautifully decorated, and 
contains a large picture of the Blue Room at Buckingham Palace, charac- 
terised by perfect perspective, harmonious colouring, and admirable 
technique.” Davies employed twenty-five men at the beginning of the 
century and decorated the residences of such leading citizens as John 
Deans, A. E. G. Rhodes and R. E. McDougall, and admired public and 
commercial premises such as the Public Trust Office, Strang & Co. in High 
Street and the Gas Company’s showrooms. 

Samuel Radcliffe Ingold learnt the drapery trade in London and came 
to New Zealand in 1879. He worked in the D.I.C. before branching out on 
his own; his first shop was in High Street, probably in the block now 
occupied by Woolworths. In 1894 he moved to Sydenham, to a shop on the 
corner of Colombo and Battersea streets, and then at Jones’s Coaching 
Building near the present Blackwell Motors site. In 1900 he bought land 
opposite and three years later built there. As hats were very fashionable in 
those days a millinery room was provided upstairs. Until 1928 the family 
lived at the back of the shop, which was open six days a week. When horses 
were the common means of transport they would be tied to the rail outside 
the nearby Club Hotel while their owners went shopping. The family of 
five daughters and two sons were all involved in some way with the 
business; when Samuel Ingold died in 1928 his son Clifford carried on, and 
since 1966 the manager has been A. R. Ingold, a grandson of the founder. 

In 1880 Alfred and Sarah Rudkin cleared a room in their home at 
32 Montreal Street and bought two hand-operated machines for making 
men’s socks, and three flat knitting-machines. They produced heavy work 
socks and black cardigans, selling them wherever they could. About the 
same time two Scots who had worked at the Roslyn mills in Dunedin, John 
Lane and Pringle Walker, formed a partnership to operate a small woollen 
mill in Timaru. The Rudkin business expanded and they moved their 
work to a factory at 34 Montreal Street. But prejudice against locally-made 
goods was strong and wholesalers were able to set one mill against another 
to keep prices down; it was hard to make a profit by selling work-socks, 
hand-machined, hand-washed, and hand-pressed, at 6s 9d a dozen and 
men’s long underwear at 34s a dozen. The Rudkins kept going by making 
direct sales to retailers and others and it is said that their sons Cecil and 
Lawrence used to deliver goods in old prams. 
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T. H. DAVIES, DECORATOR, 1902 
The picture at the top of the building is the Blue Room at Buckingham Palace. 


An interior 
scene at the 


Davies shop. 
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THE RUDKINS’ FACTORY IN MONTREAL STREET, 1892 


Men’s long underwear sold at 34s. a dozen. 


SAMUEL INGOLD’S NEW DRAPERY, 1903 
The family lived at the back of the shop until 1928. 


Eventually Lane and Walker sold the Timaru mill and moved to Ash- 
burton. They found that they faced similar trade problems to those of the 
Rudkins and in 1905 a merger was arranged, the three families taking 
equal shares: this assured the Christchurch factory of a yarn supply and the 
Ashburton mill of a yarn outlet. Next came the innovation of bypassing 
wholesalers and selling direct to retailers; then a six-monthly bonus system 
based on individual output, one of the first such profit-sharing schemes in 
this country. 

In 1910 the firm began making bathing-suits, a highly audacious move 
in those days. Just before the outbreak of World War I automatic half-hose 
and knitting machines were installed, some of the first such equipment in 
New Zealand and among the first used anywhere in the world. The Mon- 
treal Street factory began to expand, house after house being demolished to 
make room for extensions south of the original site. In 1929 new machines 
were added to knit rayon and artificial silk into fine fabric known as 
super-locknit. In the 1930s American Jockey underwear began to be made 
under licence. Football jerseys were also produced. The firm manufactured 
a large volume of clothing for the New Zealand and American forces 
during World War II and since then the story has been one of continued 
diversification and expansion. 

In 1878 a dispensary was built in Sydenham for Dr Campbell but three 
years later he was drowned in the wreck of the Tararua at Waipapa Point 
and the business was continued by his dispenser, F. W. Powell. It was sold 
in 1892 to A. V. B. Bishop and acquired by H. A. Papprill in 1895. 

Henry Arthur Papprill was born in 1869 and educated at the Christ- 
church Boys High School, one of the eighty-four present when the school 
first opened. He became one of the earliest apprentices of George Bon- 
nington, for which his father paid a bond of £100 and young Henry 
received five shillings a week. Later he was head dispenser at the Christ- 
church Public Hospital and then took over the dispensary in Colombo 
Road, Sydenham. In 1896 he married Albinia Margaret Galbraith, who 
was one of the first group of probationers to enter the training school for 
nurses when it opened in 1891 at Christchurch Hospital. 

Extensions were made to the building early in the new century: “the 
showcase room being all too small to exhibit to advantage the large, 
ever-increasing and varied stock of druggists’ sundries, toilet articles, &c. 
Mr Papprill goes in extensively for the manufacturing business, such 
well-known lines as his Quinine and Iron Tonic, Headache Wafers, Cod 
Liver Oil Emulsion, Quinine Wine, Liver Pills, &c., all being manufac- 
tured on the premises with the same care that is given to the Prescriptions 
Department.” — this according to a 1904 publication. 


Mr Papprill remained in business for fifty-one years and was president of 
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HENRY PAPPRILL’S 
DISPENSARY, 1904 


the Canterbury Pharmaceutical Association for a long period. He was also 
interested in church work and for a number of years was People’s Warden 
of St Saviour’s parish. An early apprentice of his was A. Derbridge who 
later took over the firm. 

A widely-known Sydenham industry for many years was pottery. The 
founder of this, Luke Adams, came to New Zealand from Hampshire in 
1873 at the age of thirty-five. In 1881 he rented property in Carlyle Street 
and with the assistance of two of his sons, Albert and Frank, a kiln was built 
but next year the land was sold and they were forced to make a new start. A 
twenty-one-year-lease was taken on a section at 383-5 Colombo Road; the 
family lived over the shop already there and a new kiln was built. Up to 
about 1892 the clay was prepared in a brick-lined trough in the ground, 
round which a large stone of some three hundredweight was dragged by a 
horse. The clay slip was then sieved and run off into open pits to allow the 
water to evaporate. Later a slip-kiln was added to speed the process. 

About 1893 Percival Adams, another son, had the idea of a brick- 
pressing machine. He made a model, mostly out of wood; it was turned by 
hand and produced excellent model bricks. The idea remained in minia- 
ture but developed into a good market for toy bricks for children. Some 
years later he made an improved machine of iron, eventually motor- 
driven, and “Kiddibricks” were made in large numbers. 

A large store-shed was built in 1895 and this was followed by a small 
updraught kiln. Many flower-pots were sold; these were made by the 
throwing method, Frank making the sizes up to about five inches and Luke 
Adams the larger ones. Albert was the moulder and made all the moulded 
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ware, which included bread-pans, butter-jars, and cream-crocks up to 
six-gallon size. He also made teapots, jugs and fancy ornamental ware in a 
range of sizes and patterns. Some of the patterns were reproductions of 
imported ware but many were designed by Luke Adams, who was an artist 
at this work. He used to start at 8 a.m. or earlier and continue to perhaps 10 
p.m. — which meant working by candlelight after teatime — almost every 
day of the week, until a short time before his death in 1918. 

The property was purchased in 1911. Earlier, about 1904, came the 
introduction of a power-driven thrower’s wheel, and an old Scottish 
thrower was employed making bottles (demijohns), pickle-jars and but- 
ter-crocks. The wheel was first driven by a five-horsepower Crossley gas 
engine, which also supplied power for a newly-acquired pot machine and 
pug-mill. Frank retired in 1912 and after the death of Luke Adams in 1918 
the youngest son, H. R. Adams, took over the management. 

In 1926 the larger gas engine installed in 1909 gave way to a fifteen- 
horsepower electric motor. R. T. Daly had just started a small electrical 
factory and he asked the firm if they could make some experimental 
radiator cones for him. When the now well-known Atlas electric stoves first 
came on the market in 1931 the firm of Luke Adams supplied all the 
ceramic parts. In 1935 a gas-fired kiln was imported, as it was particularly 
suited for firing electrical products. It was first lit by Mrs Luke Adams on 7 
December 1935, her nintieth birthday. 

When Mrs Adams died in 1936 a private company was formed, with H. 
R. Adams as managing director. More land was bought in 1953, giving 
access to three streets and providing room for a clay storage yard. In 1958 
the manager designed and built a fully-automatic dry-press machine for 
making Kiddibricks — over the years it produced more than a million bricks 
in a most economical manner. 

Mr Adams retired in 1965 and the business was sold to Crown Lynn 
potteries. The shop was demolished in October that year but a condition of 
the sale was that the fine holly tree in the yard should remain untouched. 

Residents look back to many changes which have taken place in the 
shopping area of Sydenham. The post office, for instance was once in a 
commanding position in Colombo Street. It was built in 1912 but it has 
been considerably altered since then. Originally a high tower made prov- 
ision for a clock, with four faces. The vacant circular apertures for the faces 
were left open until well after the First World War when the clockwork 
mechanism was installed. Now even the tower itself has gone, removed 
because of earthquake risk. 

During 1974 the small block of three old-fashioned shops on the south- 
east corner of Waverley and Colombo streets, formerly owned by Mr Pratt, 
newsagent and confectioner, was demolished, and a two-storey building 
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LUKE ADAMS AND HIS POTTERY, 1895 
Next door to the cottage 1s the old Presbyterian church. 


erected for the Commercial Bank of Australia. Where Woolworths store is 
now there were three wooden two-storey shops. On the ground floor by 
Ingold’s drapery was the confectionery shop of Mrs McEwen, which sold a 
great assortment of homemade sweets, coconut-ice and delicious ice- 
cream, for which customers came from all over the city. 

The building at 409 Colombo Street, at the corner of Wordsworth and 
Colombo streets, which was originally owned by Charles Allison, became 
Lake’s shoe store. The Kashmir Buildings, erected for Booth Macdonald 
on the south-east corner of Colombo and Carlyle streets, once the site of the 
Kingston Hotel, is now occupied by Rickstan Industries. And 287 
Colombo Street, once Johnson’s secondhand shop, and then a fruit and 
confectionery shop owned by Mr and Mrs Harry Duffield, has become 
John Paterson’s antique shop. 

A two-storey building of corrugated-iron, set back some sixty feet from 
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Colombo Street on the Hastings Street corner, was built by Albert Peppler. 
About 1918 a new two-storeyed brick portion was erected on the same site 
but facing Hastings Street. Some two years later the older part went up in 
flames, and sheets of red-hot currugated-iron were, according to press 
reports, “blown like autumn leaves” three-quarters of the way across 
Sydenham Park. A new single-storey brick factory with saw-tooth roof was 
built there; it was later sold to Gough, Gough & Hamer, and then to Lane 
Walker Rudkin; part of it is now being used by the storage firm of A. C. 
Williams. 

Some factories which began in a small way last century have developed 
into large concerns. Such a one is Boon’s Bakery. The bakehouse was first 
conducted by a German, Bill Lennhart, but was taken over by C. E. Boon 
in 1910. For many years a grocery department managed by Alf. Hancock 
was attached to the bakery, but it was closed down when the bakery 
extended. In 1974 the business was sold to A. S. Paterson. Another example 
is Ballins Industries, which began as a small private company making 
aerated waters and cordials. In 1936 it purchased Hickmott’s Brewery and 
in 1959 entered the hotel business. Today it directs widespread activities 
from its property between Carlyle and Byron streets. 


: SOME PERSONALITIES 


Charles Prince, who was probably the man responsible for the name 
Sydenham being given to the district south of the South Belt, arrived in 
New Zealand in 1858 with his wife, after working his way as a schoolmaster 
on an emigrant ship. In Colombo Road he started a “Commercial 
Academy” which he later converted into a china shop which he called 
Sydenham House. He took E. M. Dawe into partnership and soon Prince 
& Dawe were advertising for sale a selection of china as well as uncommon 
fruits such as pineapples and bananas. He went to England and returned 
on the British Empire in 1864, bringing with him small birds, game birds, 
pigeons, fowls, dogs, goldfish, and even a pair of foxes (which were 
promptly deported to Australia). He bought a substantial property in 
Colombo Road, about a mile from the South Belt, which he called 
Waltham House. The Lyttelton Times reported that when a meeting was 
held to find a name for the district it was unanimously decided by the forty 
persons present to call it Waltham, the name retained for the eastern 
portion of the borough. 

Many who lived in Sydenham played a part in the provincial scene. 
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Such a one was R. J. S. Harman, a civil engineer by training, who became 
Immigration Officer for the Provincial Government. In eighteen months in 
1855-6 Harman dispatched from London some twelve hundred assisted 
immigrants, of whom almost three hundred and fifty were labourers. Tired 
after three years’ arduous work, Harman returned to Canterbury and 
became acting-Treasurer under Superintendent Moorhouse. When 
Moorhouse arranged privately for the sale of land for the railway-line 
Harman refused to pay and resigned. His interests then concentrated on 
his business of Harman & Stevens, estate agents, who bought land and sold 
it after subdivision, most of the Sydenham rural sections being subdivided 
and sold by them. 

Another who lived in Sydenham but played his part in the city was 
William Wilson. He had a nursery in the area enclosed by Manchester, 
Madras, Cashel and Lichfield streets; as a nurseryman he introduced 
cocksfoot, which he grew on the three-acre block now the site of A. J. 
White’s, and he was the first to offer for sale bluegum and pinus insignus 
trees. He was also a land agent, and purchased for the Presbyterian Church 
land for a school, now the site of Hagley High School. He was elected to the 
Provincial Council in 1867 and became the city’s first mayor. He was a 
member of the A. & P. Show Association, the Christchurch Gas Company, 
the Acclimatization Society, the Grey River Coal Company, and the 
Horticultural Society. William Wilson owned thirteen acres on which 
Nazareth House now stands; his home, The Grove, was on the site of the 
present chapel. 

George Booth, who had been brought up in the ship-building industry in 
Sutherland, arrived in New Zealand in 1854; he ran a farming and general 
business in Rangiora for four years and then moved to Christchurch to be 
an importer of agricultural implements. When Sydenham became a 
borough he was elected its first mayor and re-elected at the end of his term 
of office. Always interested in education, he was for some years a member of 
the North Canterbury Education Board, and first chairman of the West 
Christchurch School Committee. A prominent Free Methodist, he took an 
active part in the Temperance cause. When he died in 1902 his funeral was 
said to be the largest ever held in Sydenham, and the Borough Council 
recorded its appreciation of his “sterling integrity, goodness of heart and 
never-failing benevolence”’. 

It is to Charles Allison that Sydenham Borough owed its very existence 
and through him that it became “one of the best-run boroughs in the 
Province”. The Allison family arrived in Canterbury in the Jsabella Hercus 
in 1856 and lived in Mansfield House at the corner of Manchester and 
Peterborough Streets. At first young Charles trained under a building 
contractor but later he became a clerk in the Bank of New Zealand, with 
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TEST BORES FOR SYDENHAM’S WATER-SUPPLY, 1907 
The first bore at 70 feet gave 167 gallons a minute. 


responsibility for bringing bullion over the Bridle Path by packhorse from 
Lyttelton, his reputation as a marksman the only guarantee of its safe 
arrival; manager and clerk had regular target practice behind the wooden 
bank premises in Cashel Street. Charles spent his leisure time with the 
enthusiastic corps of the Canterbury Volunteers. Soon he left the bank to 
help in his father’s Market Square office, where he acted as secretary to the 
Land, Building & Investment Society and conducted several agencies. In 
1867 he married Jane Howarth at St Luke’s church and built a house in 
Pound Road opposite the Showgrounds. He remained there till 1884 when 
he bought the Kiver home which he moved to 17 Gladstone (now 47 
Wordsworth) Street. 

Allison next became poundkeeper, no sinecure when straying cattle 
interfered with Council attempts to form footpaths. The job was not for the 
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asking: a premium of £50 was demanded and candidates had to produce 
recommendations from two worthy men of the district. The animals had to 
be collected, checked and fed. Wages were four shillings a day. 

When Sydenham became part of Christchurch in 1903 Allison’s position 
as Town Clerk and Borough Surveyor was terminated. The City Council 
offered him employment but Allison, unwilling to accept a subordinate 
position, set up at 89 Colombo Street as “Architect and Civil Engineer, 
Valuator, Estate & Fire Assurance Agent, and Licensed Land Broker”’. In 
recognition of his twenty-six years of service, one of the last acts of the 
Sydenham Borough Council was to note that: “The name of Charles 
Allison is so associated with the history of the Borough that it is almost 
impossible to record a fact that does not necessitate a reference to him.” 

Politically Charles Allison was an Independent Liberal and as such he 
stood, unsuccessfully, for Parliament in 1902. His failure was probably due 
to his views on Temperance; he believed that the closing of bars would lead 
to a whisky still in every backyard, but held that bars should be conducted 
like teahouses, views that commended him to neither side. Realising that 
local body politics offered a better use for his abilities he contested and won 
the Christchurch mayoralty in 1907 — the second largest city in New 
Zealand now that it included Sydenham, St Albans and Linwood. He 
brought to this position the same efficiency he had shown in the Sydenham 
Borough. In 1911 his defeat by T. E. Taylor ended his active political life. 

John Baldwin arrived at the Sydenham school in 1871, having been 
engaged by Lord Lyttelton for service in Canterbury. The roll was then 
about 1500 and posed considerable administrative problems. Baldwin had 
a dominant personality and ruled with a firm hand; bluff, outspoken, and 
no respector of persons, he put everything into the school he loved. An able 
assistant to the Rev. Mr Cocks of St Saviour’s Church, Baldwin became 
renowned as the stormy petrel of Synod. He died in 1910 and something of 
old Sydenham died with him. 

A man who gave many years of service to Sydenham until his death in 
1934 was John Hadfield, who spent more than sixty-three years in the 
district. He was a member of the Borough Council for twelve years and was 
one who worked hard to secure the old showgrounds as a park. He was 
elected Mayor in 1898 and after amalgamation was one of Sydenham’s 
representatives on the City Council. John Hadfield had many interests: he 
served on the school committee, he was a foundation member of the 
bowling club, secretary of the Druids Lodge, and took an active part in the 
work of the Methodist Church. 

One of the most respected men in Sydenham for many years was Dr 
Richard Anderson, physician and surgeon. He studied at University Col- 
lege, London and succeeded tothe practice in 1892 when his brother Dr 
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Morton Anderson became an eye specialist and moved into the city. He 
practised at 124 Colombo Street until 1941. In the early days there were no 
ambulances and cases of accident or illness were taken to the doctor’s 
surgery in horse-drawn vehicles or on foot. At first the doctor kept two 
horses and a gig, Jack Shannon the groom in time becoming chauffeur. 
There was grazing for the horses behind No. 124 and also on William 
Wilson’s land in Brougham Street. Members of Dr Anderson’s family 
remember him carrying out his own dispensing. He was one of the first in 
Sydenham to have a telephone (number 52) and among the first to have a 
motor-car (registration number 18). Dr Anderson is still remembered by 
many Sydenham people for his kindness and skill and for his wise coun- 
selling. 


; SPORTS CLUBS 


Sydenham was a happy place for children to grow up in; houses were small 
but sections were large and there was plenty of spare land at the back of the 
shops along Colombo Road. After school or in the weekends youngsters 
could make their way along to Smart’s Pond — this was originally a 
shingle-pit belonging to Samuel Smart, who arrived in New Zealand in 
1858 and invented a tar-shingle mixer for sealing footpaths; the pit, filled 
with water, made a pond that covered some five acres and contained two 
islands. ‘There were perch, trout and goldfish there; frogs and eels were 
plentiful, black shags settled in the large macrocarpa trees along the 
boundary, and swans and ducks were also plentiful. The Smart family even 
used to hold shooting parties at the pond. A flat-bottomed punt was a 
source of much enjoyment to boys of the district who used to remove 
palings from neighbouring fences to use as paddles. In some severe winters 
the surface became sufficiently frozen to allow skating. In 1923 the City 
Council bought the area for a rubbish dump and in 1927-8 the pond was 
filled in with spoil from the foundations of the Majestic Theatre and from 
reconstruction of Colombo Street, to become, in 1930 Bradford Park. 

At first the Borough Council had difficulty in providing land for 
sportsfields and a meeting of would-be players in 1878 was told that no 
grounds could be offered to them. A cricket club was formed and 
approached the Council in 1883 but no land was available, although the 
Borough tried to obtain some of the government reserve at Addington. It 
was fortunate that at this time the Agricultural and Pastoral Association 
decided to move to Addington and to sell its Sydenham site. At first the 
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SYDENHAM HOCKEY CLUB’S SATURDAY SENIOR TEAM 


Competition winners 190]—2—3-4. 
Back: T: Jacobs sen. (vice-president), W. E. Burley (referee), C. Schmidt, 
W. Didcott. Middle: T. Jacobs jun., J. Jacobs, G. W. Ford (capt. ), J. H. Jacobs 
(vice-capt. ), E. Hulbert. Front: E. R. Ford, F. Adams, W. Patrick. 


association asked a price far beyond the means of the Council but William 
Rolleston, the former Superintendent of Canterbury, became interested 
and persuaded the association to accept a reduced price and the Govern- 
ment to grant a subsidy as the land was to be used for recreation. The old 
showgrounds were bought in 1893 for £400, half of this cost being met by 
the Government. More money was spent on fencing and on drainage and 
general improvements, some of this being part of the relief work provided 
for the unemployed in 1894. 

When the first show had been held on the ground in 1864 the association 
had refrained from putting sheep and cattle pens near Colombo Road as it 
was considered likely that the frontage would some day be required for 
building sites, so the Council took over a block that needed little transfor- 
mation before it could be used by sports clubs. By the end of the century 
many such clubs had been formed for cricket, rugby football, rugby league, 
hockey and bowls. 
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The Sydenham Rugby Football Club had been formed in 1882 from 
players largely drawn from the recently disbanded Sandridge Club. After a 
year or two the club took part in competition play and won the senior 
championship in 1888 and 1889. The uniform in those days was “all 
embracing, consisting of long white trousers with high boots and long 
sleeved striped jersey”. At the turn of the century the clubrooms were on a 
site now occupied by the United Service Hotel but in 1904 rooms in the 
Lawson Street hall were opened, the occasion being celebrated with a 
dance. For the next few years all the open grade sides dominated 
championships and senior titles were won in 1905 and ’07. Just before 
World War I rugby league became popular in the district and it was 
suggested that the club change to this; the idea was turned down but the 
club lost some able rugby men and it was not till 1932 that it again won the 
senior championship. Although Sydenham has produced some fine players 
only two have become All Blacks: G. D. Innes in 1932 and M. Dixon in 
1953, 56-7. It has however produced some rugby administrators: G. H. 
Mason, a foundation member, was N.Z.R.F.U. president 1913-5, Alex 
McPhail 1933-4; and V. Hattersley and C. Rhodes have been C.R.F.U. 
presidents. 

The inaugural meeting of the Sydenham Hockey Club was held in 1889 
with the Rev. T. A. Williams being elected president and T. E. Taylor a 
vice-president. Not many matches were played in the first years as there 
were few clubs but later Sydenham had several wins in the higher grades. It 
is thought that no other hockey club in New Zealand or Australia has had 
such a long continuous record, which even includes the war years when 
many members were on active service. 

The youth of Sydenham played forms of cricket in backyards, school- 
grounds and vacant land from the earliest days. The young men of the 
Wesleyan Church soon had a cricket club which was fostered by the Rev. 
L. M. Isitt, a good player in his prime, but it was not until 1895 that a 
Sydenham club was mooted. Isitt suggested this to J. A. and O. Caygill, 
two brothers who played for Addington, and a new amalgamated club was 
formed, using Sydenham Park as a base, and named the Sydenham & 
Addington United Cricket Club. In 1903-4 some prominent players from 
other clubs joined and the club managed to win the senior cup. Then in 
1905-6 the district scheme came in and the name of the club became the 
Sydenham Cricket Club. Several good players, such as the Caygill 
brothers, had to revert to their own home districts, but the club had been a 
nursery for promising young players who were now moving up to senior 
cricket, and the Peterson Shield (in which the performance of teams of all 
grades is counted) was won by Sydenham for the next ten years. Among 
players prominent in New Zealand teams before World War I were Jimmy 
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AT THE OPENING OF THE SYDENHAM BOWLING CLUB 
The occasion took place on 21 October 1908. 


WOMEN’S HOCKEY AT SYDENHAM PARK, 1905 
The game was played between Christchurch and Wellington. 


Gray, Billy Patrick and Joe Bennett. In 1912-3 five members played for 
Canterbury and in 1913-4 seven members. 

The Sydenham Amateur Swimming Club began in 1893 with Thomas 
Russell junior as the first secretary. In March the first competitions were 
held — one of the mixed races had the intriguing title of “Maids and 
Mashers”! The club used the Sydenham primary school baths on the 
northern boundary on Waverley Street. In 1897 the Sydenham water-polo 
team won the championship in Christchurch. The captain of the club in 
1899-1901 was Angus Russell, during whose term the use of daring 
sleeveless bathing costumes was adopted. 


; SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Orders and Friendly Societies, the working-man’s only insurance against 
sickness and unemployment in the nineteenth century, were of great im- 
portance to Sydenham people in the early years. Soon after the arrival of 
the main body of settlers in the 1860s they began to establish the various 
societies they had belonged to at home — the Ancient Order of Foresters, 
the Oddfellows Lodge, the Ancient Order of Druids. Lodges not only 
encouraged prudence, self-reliance and mutual help in times of trouble, 
they helped to foster community feeling and often provided men with their 
only social outlet. 

The Sydenham Money Club, registered as a Friendly Society in 1885, 
gave many local people a sense of independence and security. It was 
planned on a co-operative basis, members promising to deposit a certain 
sum each week, and money being lent to them to finance houses and other 
possessions. The club is still regarded in Sydenham by its long-standing 
customers as the guiding hand in their financial affairs, a feeling helped by 
the fact that the staff are well known; the recently-retired secretary, for 
instance, followed his father and grandfather in the office. 

The Working Men’s Club also was established in the 1880s. A small 
property in Sandyford Street was bought first but the club next decided to 
erect larger premises to include reading-room, hall, and bar. In 1903 a 
handsome new building was opened. It was lavishly furnished and within a 
few months was an established centre, but perhaps because it was so 
comfortable it attracted some of the rowdy element from the hotels, and 
within a few years the club lost its charter. The building was sold in 1912. 

The Sydenham Money Club and the Friendly Societies were for the men 
who had some money, meagre though the amount might be, but there were 
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many people living close to the bread-line and Sydenham in the 1860s and 
°70s was not a pleasant place for them. Men worked six long days a week for 
small wages; women with large families, and no piped water to their 
cottages, spent their time washing in the open and cooking over coal stoves. 
It is little wonder that many turned from drudgery to the comfort of hotels 
and drinking-houses, of which there were plenty in Sydenham. Till 1891 
the Borough of Sydenham, with a population of less than ten thousand, 
kept eight hotels. Some were short-lived, like the Sydenham Hotel at the 
south-west corner of Durham and. Battersea streets; opened about 1890, it 
was closed down in 1895 (as was the Kingston Hotel) as part of the 
Prohibitionists’ success at the licesning polls. In 1907 it became Seddon 
House, a Government nursing-home, and the next year St Helen’s 
Hospital. 

When the Borough came into being there were already several hotels or 
houses with public licences. In 1868 the Waltham Arms, a wooden build- 
ing, had been built, with William Bowden operating a wine and beer 
licence. Fire destroyed the building in 1894 and the building which 
replaced it lasted till recent road widening brought its demolition. Other 
hotels were opened in the ’seventies: the Lancaster Park Hotel licensed to 
T. E. A. Quill, and the Crown Hotel on the South Belt operated by 
Randall Smith. The Southern Cross Hotel, which had been opened for 
some years before 1891, when its licence was withdrawn, was replaced in 
1893 by a handsome edifice for its time. Built of rimu and kauri, with doors 
of baltic pine, and gas laid on throughout, it was the pride of its licensee, C. 
F. Money. 

In 1882 seven public licences were issued in the Borough: to C. F. 
Money, R. Balgrave, F. C. Bowler, J. Johnson, C. Goldstone, William 
Walls and Stephen Lawrence, the last pair being the licensees of the two 
hotels in the heart of Sydenham, the Sandridge and the Club. The San- 
dridge, a wooden building erected in 1878, was destroyed by fire and had 
to be rebuilt. The Club, on the corner of Battersea Street and Colombo 
Road, began in 1882. The licensees of these hotels were always demanding 
action from the Borough Council to improve their surroundings. They 
themselves were willing to instal their own lamps on the street and 
water-troughs for the horses, but the Council, they thought, should be 
responsible for the footpaths and channelling outside their establishments. 
The Southern Cross received this reply: “The work will be carried out 
when the Council has the funds available for that purpose, but if the 
ratepayers in the street contribute £2-10-0 per chain to the cost the Council 
will endeavour to carry out the work.” The ratepayers considered the price 
too high. 


Many patrons of the Sandridge in the early days were concerned with 
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COLOMBO STREET, SYDENHAM, ABOUT 1900 
The Club Hotel on the corner was built in 1882. 


roads and drainage, and meetings were often held in the hotel to urge 
development of the eastern part of the Borough. The Club patrons were 
more interested in national topics and Stephen Lawrence often wrote to 
the Council on subjects that had been discussed over his bar — “Would it 
call a public meeting before the Council elections so that Councillors could 
give their views and opinions?” — or “Could a public meeting be called to 
discuss the question of the Immigration of Chinese to the Colony?” Neither 
of these letters received a favourable reply. 

The hotels in the centre of the Borough were used for a variety of 
purposes, such as headquarters for the bucket pumps during fire-fighting, 
and as a site for inquests. Lawrence objected to the latter and protested to 
the Council that a public morgue should be established in the Borough; 
the Council replied that the Club was over a mile from the Public Hospital 
(where there was a morgue) and “under the Licensing Act he was required 
to receive a dead body for the purpose of an inquest being held if there be 
no public morgue within a mile of his premises”. 

The drinking habits of some Sydenham residents must have been good 
for the hotel trade but they led to misery in many homes. The Government 
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slowly came to realise that the liquor trade would have to be better 
controlled, and in 1881 the General Licensing Act repealed all provincial 
ordinances and divided the country into Licensing Districts, controlled by 
Licensing Committees elected by ratepayers. The committees were to 
decide the number of hotels in each district and to regulate the trade. 

In 1873, among the thousands who came to New Zealand from England 
under Vogel’s immigration scheme, was the Taylor family. After a short 
stay in the immigration barracks at Addington the Taylors settled in 
Harman Street. They soon found that poverty and drunkenness which had 
confronted them in London were just as bad, if not worse, in Sydenham. 
The only son in the family had joined a Band of Hope in England and seen 
many a man cured of drink by signing the pledge, so hearing that a Band of 
Hope was attached to the Addington Free Methodist Church Tom Taylor 
joined it and came to know the Temperance leaders, George Booth and the 
two Isitt brothers, Frank and Leonard. After school, ‘Tom would spend his 
evenings visiting alcoholics and with missionary zeal would try to bring 
them along to Temperance meetings. 

A Women’s Temperance Union, formed in 1883, had written to the 
Borough Council asking it to use its influence to prevent new licences from 
being granted within the Borough. The Council agreed and three coun- 
cillors were appointed to attend the next licensing meeting and object. 
Three years later, after a visit from two Americans, Mrs Leavitt, and 
Richard Booth of the American Blue Ribbon Army, the New Zealand 
Women’s Christian ‘Temperance Union was formed, based on American 
organisation methods. 

In 1889 at a meeting in the Sydenham Methodist schoolroom a 
Prohibition League was formed. Tom Taylor and the Rev. Mr Isitt were 
prepared that night for a stormy session and they were not disappointed, 
for drunks from the hotels came along to jeer and disrupt the meeting, but 
Taylor was equal to them. He displayed a power of oratory which was to 
stand him in good stead later as a Member of Parliament. Now the 
Prohibition League and the Women’s Temperance Movement began a 
campaign in Sydenham to elect an all-Prohibition licensing committee. 
Taylor gave himself enthusiastically to the task. Every night, every house 
in the Borough received a circular which told of a tragedy caused by drink. 

At the first election the Prohibitionists were beaten by a large majority, 
so for the next election they redoubled their efforts. Their propaganda was 
most efficient: they published a fortnightly journal called The Prohibitionist, 
they held processions, and called public meetings when Tommy Taylor 
would stand on his horse-drawn dray to face cheers or jeers from his 
audience. Sydenham had: never known such excitement. When the num- 
bers went up on polling night the small minority had been changed into a 
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large majority. The Prohibitionists had won. People in Sydenham were 
soon to feel the effects. The Licensing Committee closed five out of eight 
hotels, and a short time later closed the remaining three because, they said, 
they were not needed in the district. But this sweeping decision was upset 
on appeal; prohibition was not to be imposed on Sydenham by the 
Licensing Committee. In 1895 under the Alcoholic Liquors Sale Control 
Act concessions were made to the Prohibitionists by providing for regular 
licensing polls. A clause in the bill, however, provided that licences should 
be granted only for a three-year term; Taylor believed this was an attempt 
to get the Sydenham hotels re-opened and he began an immediate 
campaign against it, and against the Prime Minister, Richard John Sed- 
don, an ex-publican. Again mass rallies were held and hundreds went 
along to Sydenham Park to hear the Prohibitionists. 

In 1897 the Taylor family moved to Cashmere but Tom retained his 
interest in Sydenham. Apart from being a strong Prohibitionist, he was 
also a practical social reformer and served an apprenticeship to political 
life on the Sydenham Borough Council in 1891-2. In 1896 he stood for the 
parliamentary seat left vacant by Pember Reeves’s appointment as 
Agent-General in London, and topped the poll with 5447 votes to the 
Liberal Opposition’s 555. In Parliament he advocated old age pensions, 
and an inquiry into the state of the police force, and pleaded that women 
should be able to sit in Parliament and on juries, as well as on hospital and 
charitable boards; and he believed, too, that women should have equal 
rights in the divorce courts. 

In 1899 and again in 1905 Taylor was defeated in the elections, perhaps 
because of his views on Prohibition or because of his opposition to the 
sending of New Zealand troops to the Boer War. The political scene was 
changing, with increasing agitation among trade unionists for an in- 
dependent Labour Party. In full agreement with “the Labour ticket” on 
policies affecting labour or land, Taylor did more than any other to make 
Sydenham one of the safest Labour seats in New Zealand. 

The Labour Party was born officially in 1916. Three years later E. J. 
Howard won the Christchurch South seat and in 1922 T. Armstrong won 
Christchurch East, defeating Dr Thacker. After boundary changes and on 
Armstrong’s death, Mabel Howard was returned for Christchurch South 
in the 1943 by-election. During her long parliamentary career she became 
Minister of Health — the first woman to hold cabinet rank in New Zealand 
—and she also served on the Christchurch City Council and the Hospital 
Board. When she retired in 1969 she was succeeded in what was now the 
Sydenham electorate by Norman Kirk. 

Quite a number of Labour members of the City Council have lived in 
Sydenham: F. Cook, J. Barnett, J: Carey, &. Langley, E. J. Howard, Mabel 
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MOVING THE ODDFELLOWS HALL TO SYDENHAM, 1903 


It was described in the press as “one of the largest undertakings of this class which has 

been known in the district. It was decided to use greased skids instead of the usual 

trollies, doubtless on account of the danger of breaking the telegraph wires under which 
the building had to pass.” 


Howard, J. Robertson, T. W. Roberts, T. Thomas, Rev. J. K. Archer, E. 
Parlane, T. Armstrong, I. Butterfield, Mrs T. Green, J. Jones, and R. M. 
(now Sir Robert) Macfarlane. 

There were others in the community, as well as “the drink-cursed 
families’, who needed help — the elderly and the orphans — and the plight 
of these people was of great concern to John Joseph Grimes, the first 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Christchurch, and anxious to provide a home 
for them he invited the Mother Superior of the Poor Sisters of Nazareth to 
establish a foundation; the order, founded in 1851, already had many 
homes in England devoted to the care of the aged and the young. In 
January 1905 the Reverend Mother de Pazzi and five sisters arrived in 
Christchurch and the first Nazareth House was established at the corner of 
Ferry Road and FitzGerald Avenue. It was soon evident that a larger 
property was needed and ‘The Grove, formerly owned by William Wilson, 
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in Brougham Street, together with some fifteen acres, was purchased. For 
some time the elderly men were accommodated in The Grove and the 
sisters travelled daily to look after them. 

In January 1909 Bishop Grimes blessed the foundation stone laid by the 
Governor, Lord Plunket, and in March 1910 the building designed by 
Collins & Harman was opened. The Bishop said in his address: “The 
people of Canterbury and Westland have generously assisted the Sisters, 
and well they may, for the Sisters receive all who apply to them irrespective 
of race or religion . . . their sole and sufficient claim is to be poor or 
suffering. Is this not a mark of true religion, of true Christianity?” 

At this time twenty-five men, twenty-four women, and seventy-eight 
children were being cared for. The plan made provision for extensions and 
a new wing was completed in February 1930. A beautiful chapel was added 
in 1938. The charitable work begun by the Sisters of Nazareth over seventy 
years ago is still carried on, and at present they serve a hundred and six 
elderly residents and thirty-three girls at Nazareth House. 

Another institution, at 14 Ferry Road, also began in the Borough when a 
hospital was designed by Samuel Hurst-Seager for Dr J. H. Townsend; it 
was constructed under a special system approved by medical experts, the 
object being to prevent infection after operations. In the operating-theatre 
sheets of glass covered the plaster walls, the floor sloped so that it could be 
easily washed, and the air was filtered through antiseptic wadding. The 
property changed hands several times and in 1892 it was bought by 
Thomas Brown, who enlarged the building to hold forty patients. The 
hospital had a high reputation, as a nurse remembers: “everything was 
kept up and the patients were served in the dainty manner in wards or 
single rooms.” About 1913 it became the Alexandra Hospital and 
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remained so till 1918 when Brown sold it to the Education Department for 
use as a Girls’ Receiving Home. 

The aged in the district have been well cared for in later years. The 
Teresa Green home in Austen Street, named after Mrs Green, a Labour 
councillor and hospital board member, for a long time occupied the 
building formerly used as the Waltham orphanage for boys and girls. After 
the death of the Rev. J. K. Archer the Baptist Church purchased his house 
in Colombo Street as a home for elderly women. 


: BUILDING THE CHURCHES 


Within a few years of their arrival the settlers were working to establish 
their churches. The wages of the artisans and labourers who populated 
Sydenham were low, there was little money left after providing for 
necessities, and although a few wealthier men of the Borough gave gene- 
rously, sometimes outside assistance had to be called upon. 

The first Anglican church built within the borough boundaries was at 
the new suburb of Addington. In 1860 Henry Sewell came out from 
England to supervise the transfer of the Canterbury Association’s property 
to the Provincial Government and to see that the endowments were passed 
to the local synod. He bought Rural Section 72 from the Rev. G. R. 
Paulson, pegged out a square among the tussocks, and conveyed to the 
Bishop an acre in the middle of it for a church and nearly four acres to the 
north-east for a parsonage and a glebe. With this land went £100 towards 
erecting a church. 

The first building on this land was an orphanage to house sixty children. 
For this the Provincial Council voted £750, and £900 more was raised by a 
bazaar at Kohler’s Garden (now the site of Hagley High School). However, 
when the prosperous ’sixties were followed by a slump, the orphanage 
could not house all the children sent to it, so the Government transferred its 
children to a disused hospital at Lyttelton. Without the government grant 
the diocese was forced, in 1870, to close the orphanage. Some years later the 
building was sold to the Diocesan Social Purity Society as a house for girls 
with illegitimate babies. In spite of some opposition from the vestry, St 
Mary’s Home remained for ten years in the parish, its presence being 
greatly appreciated by the church choir, for the girls washed and starched 
their robes each week. 

In 1876 the Rev. Henry Jacobs, vicar of St Michael’s, considered it was 
time a church was built to serve his parishioners living south of the 
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St SAVIOUR’S ANGLICAN CHURCH 1878-1967 


The church was demolished in 1972 and the site 1s now occupied by the A.A. 
Technical Services Branch. 
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railway-line, and as a start to build a church-room on the land given by 
Sewell. For years finances were shaky, as the congregation was very small, 
sometimes only one or two people attending the services. In 1880 the vestry 
decided that the unlined room be the nucleus of a consecrated church to be 
named the Church of St Mary the Virgin. It was not until the appointment 
of the Rev. W. S. Bean, however, that finances improved; thanks to yearly 
bazaars and to the help of Mr Bean’s well-to-do-friends, the parish was 
clear of debt by 1904. 

The Church of St Mary the Virgin was now serving the people in the 
west of the Borough, for a new Anglican church had been built to serve the 
Colombo Road settlement. The first services there were held in an old 
stable, before permission was granted for the parishioners to use a room 
below the bell-tower of the Sydenham School. In 1876 Bishop Harper, 
seeing the rapid development of Sydenham, appointed the Rev. H. B. 
Cocks to the charge of a new parcchial district to include Phillipstown, 
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Waltham and Newtown (Sydenham). As there was no house available in 
the district, Mr Cocks took his family to Burfield in Colombo Road at the 
foot of Cashmere Hills and for seventeen years this served as the vicarage. 
The tall oaks at the entrance of the property were planted by Cocks and 
many a Sunday-school picnic was held in the fifteen acres there. 

As soon as Mr Cocks had been appointed to his charge, he collected 
round him a small group of parishioners who worked hard to build a 
church on the corner of Queen Street and Pound Road (later Lord 
Brougham Street). Concerts, fairs, bazaars and flower shows contributed 
money for St Saviour’s Church, which was consecrated by Bishop Harper 
on All Saints Day, 1877. In 1952, when the church celebrated its seventy- 
fifth anniversary, it stood in a parish of two square miles containing at least 
two thousand Church of England homes. Many had come to love the old 
church, which had dignity and elegance, but with the extension of work 
within the parish, a new building was essential. A site was chosen on 
Colombo Street and in 1961 the foundation of a new church laid. 

The first Presbyterian church was not opened until 1880. A decade 
earlier, large blocks of farmland south of the railway-line had been cut up 
and the allotments settled. When, in 1873, the Colombo Road school 
opened, the few Presbyterians led by the minister from St Paul’s in the city 
met for services in the headmistress’s room. William Robinson lent the 
harmonium and the “big ha” Bible, which were transported from his house 
each weekend in the family wheelbarrow. 

In 1878, at a meeting of the Presbytery, Sydenham families led by 
Robinson and John Whitelaw “prayed that they might be formed into a 
separate charge”. The congregation promised a stipend of £400 a year, and 
the Rev. Thomas Cairns from the Irish Presbyterian Church arrived in 
1879. A section at the corner of Elgin and Colombo streets was bought for 
£500 and a church to hold five hundred was built to plans prepared by 
Whitelaw. The following year the church was opened by John Anderson. 

In three years there was a congregation of two hundred, but difficult 
times were ahead and a debt of £2000 proved a heavy burden. After much 
soul-searching the members decided the church must be saved and per- 
mission was granted by the Government to run an art union to raise funds. 
Some help was also received from the General Assembly, but still more was 
needed. In 1891 the Presbytery appealed to the wealthy members of the 
whole Church: “since the depression, the congregation, largely of the 
artisan class, has found it almost impossible to carry on.’”’ Money came 
from Presbyterians throughout the land; five members each offered £300, 
the congregation managed £200, and the church was saved, but only just. 
In 1905 the church minutes, always noted for their brevity, recorded: “No 
manse, no missionary organisation, membership 30, stipend £50.” 
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THE SYDENHAM METHODIST CHURCH 1878-1971 


The stone building on the corner of Colombo and Brougham streets is now leased 
to the Seventh Day Adventists. 


In 1906 the Rev. C. Murray arrived to take an active part in reorgan- 
isation; in 1910 the old building was sold, a new site chosen, and a new 
church, to be called the Church of St David, was built. The 1919 records 
note: ““New church, comfortable manse, Sunday School roll 212, Church 
membership quadrupled, congregation united and well organized.” The 
Presbyterian Church in Sydenham was established. 

The first church in the Borough was that of the Free Methodists, who 
before 1860 purchased half-an-acre at the corner of Harman and Selwyn 
streets and built a small church there. It became very popular, for it 
developed a strong youth group that attracted children from all over 
Sydenham. 

In 1869 the Wesleyan Methodists purchased half-an-acre on the corner 
of Colombo Road and Lord Brougham Street from Mr Hassal for £20. It 
was decided then to amalgamate the Methodist groups in the district and 
to build a fairly large church on this corner site. The new stone building 
was opened in 1878. Over its ninety-three years the Sydenham Methodist 
church had many able ministers, but none left a greater mark than the 
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Rev. L. M. Isitt, who was stationed there from 1888 to 1891. He set out to 
draw young people into church activities. He established one of the first 
tennis clubs, one of the first cricket clubs, and he had a gymnasium built at 
the back of the church. It was mainly through his efforts, too, that Syden- 
ham can claim to be the place where the first shot in the long battle for 
Prohibition was fired in New Zealand. 

In June 1971, as residential Sydenham gave,way to industry, the 
Colombo Street church closed its doors and the property was leased to the 
Seventh Day Adventist Church; the remaining congregation of 
seventy-five families combined with the Beckenham congregation at the 
wooden church in Malcolm Avenue and young people joined Beckenham 
youth groups. 

On 20 August 1882, The Press reported: “The Salvation Army has 
opened a Campaign for the spiritual conquest of that populous suburb, 
Sydenham. The first assault, or preliminary skirmish, was made by a 
stormy detachment of ‘soldiers’ at 7 a.m. with an attendance of 1000.” 
Before this the Sydenham Corps had been run as an outpost from Christ- 
church, but now meetings were held in the Oddfellows Hall in Colombo 
Road, till in 1893 the Free Methodist church was purchased. 


THE OLD BAPTIST CHURCH IN ELGIN STREET 


A move to Colombo Street was made in 1921 and three years later the original 
property was sold. 
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The corps had an uphill fight at first. In the early days members were 
sent out in pairs to visit all houses in the streets allotted or to hold open-air 
meetings. Once, when Captain James Wilson was arrested and fined for 
holding “open-airs”, sympathisers offered to pay the fine but he chose to go 
to gaol rather than pay for doing what he considered his duty. He was 
taken to the Addington Gaol on Saturday morning and the next afternoon 
the Army band, followed by a large crowd, marched to the back of the gaol 
in Poulson Street and played for him. Some Salvation Army people used to 
walk to Lyttelton, Tai Tapu and other such places to conduct meetings, 
arriving home in time for perhaps three hours’ sleep before starting off to 
work. One route march took in Leeston and Southbridge, with two or three 
meetings a day. An outstanding event was the first visit to Christchurch of 
the Founder, General William Booth, in 1905, when the cadets formed a 
guard-of-honour as the General’s carriage drove into the Square. 

Back in 1886, when the old premises in Battersea Street were built, there 
were houses along both sides of the railway-line and even Moorhouse 
Avenue was solidly residential, but after World War II industrial growth 
forced the Army to move, so the old property was sold and land bought at 
the corner of Colombo and Southampton streets. In March 1974 a modern 
semi-circular building with youth recreation-centre attached was opened. 


A Baptist church at Sydenham was the concept of the Rev. Charles 
Dallaston of the Oxford Terrace church, the main Baptist church in the 
city. In 1878 a Sydenham Sunday-school was begun by some of the young 
people from Oxford Terrace; two years later it was decided to form a new 
church and to worship in the Oddfellows Hall in Colombo Road, where 
the Sunday-school was held. Apparently the hall was not very convenient, 
but it was cheap. The stipend offered was only £52 a year, and even this 
sum presented difficulties for the treasurer reported once that the pastor 
had received no money for three weeks; it was resolved to hire him out to 
another church for one Sunday a month, at £30 a year! 

A site was chosen for the new church at the corner of Durham and Elgin 
streets (the latter then known as Fifth Street, presumably because it was 
the fifth south from Moorhouse Avenue). Things went well in the next few 
years; it was a new church in a new district and the members were 
extraordinarily zealous. But by 1890 the church had fallen on hard times; 
often there was no pastor and members had to turn to the New Zealand 
Baptist Union for help. In 1919 the Rev. J. K. Archer was appointed and 
he soon saw that the site of the church had become a disadvantage, placed 
in an unpretentious side-street and closed in by shops on one side and a 
park on the other. A move to the main thoroughfare was decided on in 
1921 and three years later the property in Elgin Street was sold. In 1930 a 
beautiful new church was built on the Colombo Street site. 
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THE SYDENHAM FOOTBALL CLUB’S ANNUAL CHURCH PARADE 
Members arrive at the Methodist church in Colombo Street on 16 June 1909. 


Since the turn of the century other churches have been established in 
Sydenham. In 1917 the Seventh Day Adventists began their church at 
Addington and two years later moved to the Beckenham Street hall. In 
1924 they purchased the building in Elgin Street from the Baptists, and 
there they remained till 1972, when it was decided to move again; until a 
suitable site can be found, the former Methodist church on the corner of 
Colombo and Brougham streets is used. 

The Russian Orthodox community of some twenty families purchased 
land in Brougham Street in 1962, and the following year the Church of St 
Nicholas was built, its exotic architecture is distinctive and in marked 
contrast to the other buildings in the street. 

Today many small halls throughout the district stand empty. They have 
fulfilled their purpose and, like other old buildings from Moorhouse Ave- 
nue to Brougham Street, they too seem to be waiting silently for the 
bulldozers of the “developers”. 
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; REMEMBERING TIMES PAST 


Some citizens look back to their days in Sydenham at the beginning of the 
century: 
* * * 


I remember my grandparents, Mr and Mrs Thomas Russell, telling us as 
children about their journey to New Zealand in 1863 on the ill-fated 
Huntress which was lost at sea on her second voyage. They were battened 
down for three weeks in the Channel and later becalmed, and finally 
arrived at Timaru after nine months — the longest time ever taken between 
England and New Zealand. 

Grandfather was a builder and built the first house in Milton Street, 
which still stands (234), and Grandmother kept a small grocery store on the 
corner of Faraday and Colombo streets. As children we lived in the family 
home on Angus Street. Sydenham was a cosmopolitan community; I 
remember, for instance, a Greek fisherman, a Scottish tailor and an Irish 
hansom-cab driver near us. A track which is now Bradford Street con- 
nected Angus and Milton streets and followed a small creek; we used to call 
it Goose Alley. 

At No. 4 Burlington Street the Meikleham family lived. Captain Meik- 
leham was a retired sea-captain and always appeared at church (the old 
Presbyterian church which later became the Metro picture theatre) car- 
rying his top hat. The captain and his wife and family, all in their Sun- 
day-best, made an impressive sight walking down the aisle to their private 
pew up in the front. 

Mrs Louisa Flight lived in Johnson Street and had a delightful little 
Victorian garden with shell-paths and box-hedges. She used to say that 
walking round the garden was like visiting her friends, as each plant was 
called by the name of the person who had given it to her. 

The Pepplers used a room in their house at Walton Street as a furniture 
shop before moving to their factory. Later I started work there for a 
half-sovereign a week. 

My father, “Billy” Allardyce, did much for sport in Sydenham. He was a 
Canterbury rugby representative in 1881-3 and was a foundation member 
of the Sydenham Football Club (the cardinal and blues), and later its club 
captain and president. He instilled in us and in many other young people a 
pride in Sydenham that we have never lost. — M. Brake 
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In the Druids Hall in Gladstone (now Wordsworth) Street my father 
opened his softgoods business in 1907. A gas engine was installed in the old 
supper-room but was soon replaced by a four horsepower Campbell en- 
gine. In 1912 when the Sydenham Working Men’s Club lost its charter my 
father bought the building from the Crown Brewery. To bring electricity 
two hundred yards from Colombo Street to the factory at the rear of the 
premises, in what had been the old concert hall, my father had to pay £11 
to the Christchurch City Council. In 1946 the front of the building was 
leased to a frock manufactuer, but in 1968 a fire caused so much damage 
that everything except the hall at the back was demolished. — A. Oakes 
* * * 


Among my memories of Sydenham are Dr Currie, whose services were free 
to those who couldn’t pay; and the St Helen’s nurses riding their bicycles to 
houses where a baby was coming. Local celebrities that I remember in- 
clude Gladys Vincent the violin player, Billy Elvy, the football player, Iris 
Fletcher and Catherine Chapple who both sang well, Alice Chapman the 
dancer, and Freda Fass who played the pianola at the picture-theatre. 

I remember the old milk-carts to which we children would run with our 
billycans; and the gas-lighter whom we followed along the street. On 
Friday nights Wright’s sold hot “take-aways” — faggots, roast rabbit, and 
pork fries. Strachan’s was famous for its delicious smoked-fish. There was a 
Chinese laundry where the collars were so stiffly starched that they could 
cut a small boy’s neck. 

The horses from Heywood’s stables, often prizewinners at shows, when 
turned loose at the end of the week made straight for Colombo Street and 
towards the Heathcote and their paddocks. And best of all, can remember 
how, when the circus came to town, it was all unloaded in Carlyle Street. 

— 1). RK. Blake 


* * * 


I remember living in Argyle Street on about three-quarters of an acre. 
About 1900 water for the house could be obtained from a tap near the 
street boundary. My father drove the engine at the Great Exhibiton held in 
Hagley Park in 1906. He worked as an engine-driver on the steam trains 
between Christchurch and Dunedin for many years. 

I remember how Mr John Baldwin, headmaster of the Sydenham 
School, a strict but fair disciplinarian, had me strapped for loitering on the 
porch. The teacher who did the strapping was a well-loved one, Miss 
Duncan. Mr Baldwin used to wear a black velvet smoking-cap with a 
tassel. There were segregated classes at the school, the boys being in the old 
wooden building and the girls in the newer brick one on Colombo Street. 

— A. B. Henry 
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My father died when I was four, leaving my mother with four of us 
children to feed and clothe. She had the cleaning of several halls and 
churches and we were her helpers. At the age of eleven I would put out, 
before a service in the Druids’ Hall, six hundred chairs and put them away 
in the loft afterwards. (The Druids’ Hall is now Copplestone’s in Colombo 
Street and originally faced east.) My mother would walk to town twice a 
week to clean the Druids’ Hall in Christchurch (about where the UFS 
Dispensary is now). She also had the cleaning of the Baptist church, now 
the Elgin Street hall. Before leaving for school in the morning I would go to 
a house and do the dishes, and after school would return to run errands. 
Our family was given food by a charitable organisation on presenting a 
ticket at a hall in Armagh Street (by the Winter Gardens); we would 
receive two loaves of bread, one pound of butter and a skeleton roast of 
meat. — J. Burt 
* * * 


I remember our home in Queen (now Buchan) Street on the site now used 
for Woolworths carpark. There were ten of us in the family. My father was 
the signalman on the Colombo Road crossing; in the area bounded by 
Colombo, Waltham, Carlyle and Brougham streets nearly all the houses 
were occupied by railwaymen. I was apprenticed to Kellaway, a watch- 
maker in Oxford Terrace, and served for five years, starting at five shillings 
a week. I used to ride to work on the flat deck of one of Heywood’s drays. 
When [ had finished my time I left to work at Watson’s and remained there 
for fifty years. My brother and I used to run the gymnasium at the back of 
the Sydenham Methodist church, where we used willow chips from the 
tannery for the floor. — C. Wear 


* * * 


Our first doctor in Sydenham was Dr Diamond, then Dr Cairns, and the 
prescriptions were dispensed by H. A. Papprill. At the corner of Colombo 
Road and Elizabeth Street was Spencer Vincent, chemist shop, with his 
well-known advertisement for SPENCER VINCENT’S GREAT BEN- 
JAMIN GUM painted on the Elizabeth Street fence. I remember Nurse 
Maude, who was attached to St Saviour’s church under Archdeacon Scott, 
visiting the sick on her bicycle. There was also J. A. Seabourne, the baker, 
an excellent swimmer, who as a special feat used to dive to the bottom of 
the Sydenham swimming baths and write his name in full there. 

— §. D. Wilson 


* * * 


I remember we lived in a house on the south corner of Colombo Road and 
Devon Street. My father, the Rev. H. 'T. Purchas, was relieving vicar at St 
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Saviour’s. It was a residential area where the homes were scattered but 
there were shops between Brougham Street and the South Belt. The shops 
kept open from Monday to Saturday, with the late night on Saturday, but 
on Thursday a half-day was worked. In 1905 came the first electric trams, 
with tracks laid along Moorhouse Avenue from the railway station to 
FitzGerald Avenue. Water-carts — wooden drays with tanks — were used to 
lay dust in the unsealed streets; the dust was particularly troublesome in 
nor’-west weather. When the fire-bell rang the council men drove their 
water-carts furiously to the station, unhitched the horses and galloped off 
to the scene of the fire. — Canon A. C. Purchas 
* * * 


I will not smoke those smokers’ pets, 
Those little things called cigarettes . . . 
Wine, cider, beer, rum, whisky, gin 
Because they lead mankind to sin. 


I remember this from a Sydenham Temperance meeting when I was a little 
girl. I had no idea what “wineciderbeer” was but I sang with the rest and 
went home feeling that I had surely struck a blow for the Cause. 

— R. Murray, née Taylor 


* * * 


My grandmother, between 1872-5 ran a shop at the corner of Faraday and 
Colombo streets. As well as keeping the house and looking after seven 
children, she milked two or three cows, kept fowls, and dug the garden (she 
had been brought up on a market-garden in the outskirts of Glasgow). She 
told me of the days before the frozen-meat trade, when the “leg-of-mutton 
butchers” would bring a load of legs-of-mutton round the streets and sell 
them for a shilling each. 

Before the days of electric lighting Strickland Street, which was three- 
quarters of a mile long, had just two lamps, one by No. 198 and one at No. 
51. There was another lamp in Devon Street, by No. 34. A lamplighter 
used to come round by bicycle at dusk carrying a long pole on his shoulder; 
the pole had a small oil flame at the tip to ignite the gas. The resulting glow 
was pretty feeble. 

Up to the early 1920s every milkman used a low horse-drawn cart 
containing six or eight, or even twelve, gallon-drums. The men would go to 
the farms past the Cashmere estate to collect milk for the next day’s 
delivery and would leave about 4 p.m., returning around 5.30 p.m. 

Before every house had a radio every suburban park had its own band 
rotunda, where brass and pipe bands gave fortnightly concerts paid for by 
the Council. Wednesday nights were Sydenham’s band nights, when 
hordes of screaming children used to run round the rotunda. — A. Shirlaw 
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THE SYDENHAM SCHOOL PICNIC OF 1908 
An outing to the seaside at New Brighton on New Year’s Day. 


* * * 


Mrs U. Dromgoole, née Powell, remembers well her days in Sydenham 
during the Depression: 

My father was Vicar at Sydenham from May 1930 to August 1935 so we 
were there for the worst depression years. The parish then included Beck- 
enham and part of Spreydon, a population of some 25,000. It was said to be 
the largest parish in the Canterbury diocese and one of the poorest. From 
our landing window only one other two-storey house could be seen. 

For about two years during the depression someone outside the parish 
donated six frozen sheep a week, which arrived on Thursday or Friday for 
my parents to saw up and distribute. Some of the recipients were regulars, 
others varied as need arose. At times a hungry child would be brought into 
the vicarage for a meal. Other articles of food and clothing were also given 
to us to hand on. The girls of Bishop Julius Hostel knitted baby garments, 
and somehow underclothes and shoes would be found for anyone in need. 

A relief depot was opened in the church hall beside the vicarage soon 
after we came to Sydenham. It was jointly organised and run by the main 
churches, only the Methodists working independently. My mother was 
kept busy devising schemes to ensure that no family received more than its 
share and that all who asked had some part of the limited supplies. The 
food came mostly from a central body and varied from week to week, 
though split peas were a staple. 
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‘There was a clothing department in the depot too, referred to by the 
customers as “Ballantynes”! It was here that once a poor little drab 
undernourished-looking woman, after scanning the clothes available, said 
helplessly: “But I wanted a best dress.” 

Jobs were not easy to find and there was always the fear that at 
twenty-one, when entitled to a full wage, a boy or girl would be sacked in 
favour of younger and cheaper labour. 

For both No. 2 and No. 13 trams the Colombo-Wordsworth-street- 
corner was the end of a section, so that though the vicarage was nearer 
Brougham Street we always walked to Wordsworth Street. After I became 
a university student I was allowed to ride Mother’s bicycle, and to borrow 
Father’s carbide lamp, of which I was rather afraid. Later there were the 
smelly kerosene lamps, then, for the lucky, lamps with electric batteries — 
the dynamo-type lamps were for the wealthy only. 

A favourite pastime among young people was to go “up town” on a 
Friday evening. The tramway Board ran a cheap fare, a penny or twopence 
from the city to Sydenham on Friday nights, and many people came from 
other parts of Christchurch to shop because prices in Sydenham were 
lower. 

* * * 
Old residents of Sydenham still remember many of the early settlers who 
worked hard in their new country. 

There was Fred Johnston, the blacksmith, who for over forty years had a 
shoeing forge on the corner of Milton and Colombo streets. Children loved 
to stand at the door after school and watch the fire and bellows and the 
sparks flying and the smoke from burning hooves. He shod many trotting 
horses and was the official farrier at Addington till about 1934. 

There were Fanny, Minnie and Adam Maclay who lived at the corner of 
Colombo and Angus streets. The women ran the grocer’s shop for about 
fifty years while their brother had a photography business in a brick studio 
at the rear. When Miss Fanny, the last of the family died she left an estate 
of many thousands of pounds, most of which was divided up among rowing 
clubs, surf clubs and charities. 

There was “Mother Moses”, regarded as quite an eccentric. She be- 
longed to the Jensen family from Denmark and lived for many years in a 
tiny brick cottage in Angus Street. She had three sons, one of whom was 
tragically drowned in a deep hole in the Heathcote. Another Danish family 
lived at 16 Angus Street. The Frandsens are remembered for the huge kite 
which some of the older boys made. It was about six feet high and one day 
when it was flying some two hundred feet up they decided to use their 
younger brother Fritz as an anchor and tied the string round his wrist. 
Suddenly the wind gusted, the kite took control and dragged poor Fritz 
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across several chains of open paddock, then over Jackson’s Creek until a 
barbed-wire fence and gorse hedge round Smart’s pond brought every- 
thing to a halt. 

Then there was Horace Bott who for fifty years or more ran a coal and 
firewood yard at the corner of Colombo and Beaumont streets. And Jimmy 
Thomson, at 14 Beaumont Street, a well-known ex-boxer and instructor. 
And the little French tramp with rosy cheeks and his crooked walking-stick 
who was a familiar sight on Sydenham streets between 1912-20. He had 
flax bowyangs on his trouser-legs and his ragged clothes were tied together 
with flax; he often had newspaper tied across his shoulders for warmth. 

At 312-4 Selwyn Street lived Albert Hearn who was employed at the 
Addington Workshops; he had a habit of sitting on the kerb at the gutter 
and counting his money. His son Albert, a painter, used to display a sign 
which read: “Paint your own house for £3 to £6. We can hire you brushes 
and ladders.” There was Mr Harris, a Crimean War veteran who during 
the First World War ran the old grocer’s shop at the corner of Milton and 
Strickland streets. And there was Mr Allan, the tinsmith, who built his 
house at 15 Angus Street and roofed it with small peices of tin-plate 
brought home from work. Once after a sou’-west storm a visitor was 
surprised to find him and his wife sitting in bed with umbrellas up, for the 
wind had torn away some of the tin and rain was trickling through the 
ceiling. 

Gone now is Willowbank, that part of Sydenham by Scott, Burns and 
Browning streets, which was so-called in the 1890s because of the willow 
trees that lined Jackson’s Creek. Many of the older homes have changed 
their character. No. 39 Durham Street still stands; it was once owned by 
the Harry family, Mr Harry being known for his stupendous feats at 
shovelling shingle and laying house foundations. No. 72 Durham Street 
was Wilson’s grocery in the 1920s and ’30s (now Christchurch Carpet 
Installation Services); its top floor was used as staff quarters for the St 
Helen’s Hospital opposite. No. 88 Montreal Street is no longer the 
beautifully maintained residence, shop and bakery of J. Neave & Son that 
it was till 1920. The two old houses on 18-20 Southampton Street were 
built on the police horse-paddocks of the 1880s. No. 198 Milton Street, 
built in 1860, was the original home of Samuel Smart, whose asphalt yard 
was where the houses at 180-90 Milton Street now stand. No. 250 Milton 
Street was the home of the Walls family, licensees of the Sandridge Hotel. 
No. 234 Colombo Street, the old manse of St David’s Church, was 
originally the home of the Pavitts, an early sawmilling family at Robin- 
son’s Bay; later it was owned by Mr and Mrs A. H. Webb, who sold it to the 
Presbyterian Church. 


Sydenham today has been described as an “enormous marshalling-yard 
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for trucks and cars, a haven for second-hand car sales, second-hand 
clothing and furniture stores, a depository for goods the rest of Christ- 
church does not want”; the city transport system 1s criss-crossing it with 
motorways, and a one-way-street system is destroying its cohesion. With 
the land as far as Brougham Street rezoned from residential to industrial 
use, more and more factories have established themselves, and firms are 
buying up nearby houses in expectation of further rezoning. Speculators 
have moved in too, hoping to cash in on developments, but speculators are 
not new in Sydenham: few who purchased land in the block over a 
hundred years ago intended to settle there themselves. 


GOODBYE SYDENHAM? 


On 20 September 1977 Sydenham will celebrate its centenary. This will be 
a time for reappraisal. Were the people of Sydenham right in joining 
Greater Christchurch back in 1902? In some ways the fears expressed by 
Allison and others have come true — Sydenham has become lost in the city. 
In the days of borough administration Sydenham people had their own 
identity and Sydenham was a place with defined boundaries. Today no 
one is quite sure exactly where Sydenham is: Lancaster Park and the 
Christchurch railway station are definitely in the city, the Church of St 
Mary the Virgin is definitely in Addington, the Sydenham cemetery is 
outside the old borough, the Baptist churches of Beckenham and Opawa 
are both within it. Sydenham has become incorporated in the South Ward, 
a ward that stretches from Kilmore Street in the city to the foot of Cash- 
mere Hills, from Ferry Road to Lincoln and Halswell roads; though 
recently moves have been made to recapture a local sense of identity and 
committees have been set up with the aim of forming a community coun- 
cil. 

The city fathers have seen fit to allow a motorway to bisect the old 
borough and at present it seems as if some of the park will have to be 
sacrificed. The streets with the literary names are still there, with some new 
ones that do not match that august company. Many of the old Sydenham 
shops have gone: Mrs Barsham’s wool shop was recently burnt out, and 
Munday’s the drapers and others have been replaced by the big depart- 
ment-stores, Farmers, Haywrights, Woolworths, McKenzies. Crown Lynn 
in Auckland has announced the closing down of the Luke Adams pottery 
works. There is now a continuous line of shops along Colombo Street from 
the city to Beckenham. 
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SYDENHAM OF THE FUTURE 


A model of the City Council’s new housing blocks now being built near the 
southern motorway. 


A few handsome old homes are still standing, not many, for large 
properties were the easiest to subdivide; there are still rows of neat workers’ 
cottages of last century, some still meticulously kept; but wooden houses 
have a limited life. The Christchurch City Council is redeveloping four 
areas, in Antigua, Cecil, Jordon and Harman streets, and says that these 
blocks will eventually be the best of their kind in the city; perhaps once 
again Sydenham will be able to boast of its fine homes. 

Sydenham today is at the crossroads. Its fate is not entirely in its own 
hands but it is mainly those living there who will decide its future. 
Sydenham has always had people prepared to work hard for their neigh- 
bourhood and their neighbours — pioneers like Charles Allison, George 
Booth, John Whitelaw, and John Baldwin; let us hope that strong and 
worthy successors will always be found. 
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Tes. Appendix eck 


BRITISH CROWN AND BRITISH EMPIRE 
PASSENGER LISTS 


The following names of passengers on the ship British Crown were printed in The Press of 8 
August 1863 under the heading: “List of Persons who have been selected from the distressed 
Cotton Districts for passage to Canterbury, New Zealand ....” 


Ashton: Richard Hy., aged 22; Mary Ann, 21. 

Anderson: Thomas W., 24; Elizabeth, 23. 

Armstrong: John, 26; Ann, 31; James, inft.; 
O’Brien: Catherine, 12. 

Ayrey: Anthony, 27; Sarah, 24; Elizabeth, 1. 

Beatson: John, 30; Eliza Ann, 25; Joseph 
Fredk., 2. 

Barlow: Thomas, 32; Ann, 23. 

Bell: William, 31; Betsy, 31; Hannah, 8. 

Bagley: William, 23; Ellinor, 23; John Thos., 
inft. 

Blackburn: Thomas, 37; Mary, 40; William, 8; 
Richard, 6. 

Briggs: Joseph, 22; Mary, 21. 

Brocklehurst: George, 26; Ellen, 30. 

Brown: Charles, 43; Margaret, 43; Elizabeth, 
11; Margaret, 9; Martha, 5; Esther, 2. 

Bollington: Thomas, 28; Ann, 25; Sarah, 2. 

Brunt: John, 42; Mary, 41; Sarah Ann, 10; 
John, 5. 

Backhouse: Thomas, 39; Ann, 33. 

Charles: James, 41; Ellen, 38; Thomas, 8; 
Michael, 5; James, 4. 

Curren: John, 29; Isabella, 36; Tyle Isabell, 9; 
John, 6; Thomas, inft. 

Creery: John, 25; Mary Ann, 27; William, 1. 

Coard: John, 24; Mary, 22; James, 1. 

Crawford: Thomas, 33; Ann, 33; Elizabeth, 9; 
John, 5; Mary, 1. 

Davis: John, 23; Mary Ellen, 22; Jeanette, inft. 

Daly: Michael, 29; Betsy, 24. 

Drabble: Joseph, 24; Jane, 25; Sarah Jane, 4; 
Elizabeth A., 1. 

Drabble: Thomas, 22; Elizabeth, 23; Susan- 
nah, 2; Elizabeth, inft. 

Daltry: Joseph B., 34; Sarah, 36; George, 10. 

Edmondson: Christopher, 25; Mary Ann, 25; 
William H., 5. 

Eugard: Stephen, 35; Sarah, 35; Francis, 10; 
George, 7, Sarah Ann, inft. 

Fletcher: Charles J., 33; Eliza, 36; Ruth, 7; 
Eliza Ann, inft. 

Fletcher: George, 25; Martha, 29. 
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Fyefield: Wm. Joseph, 26; Alice, 26; Charlotte, 
inft. 

Farley: Stephen, 32; Sarah, 32; Stephen, 6; 
Catherine, 4. 

Farrell: John, 30; Ann, 25; Mary E., 3; Robt., 
inft. 

Goodall: Robert, 22; Emma, 20; Orlando, inft. 

Gleave: John, 25; Sarah, 25. 

Hargreaves: James, 26; Mary Ann, 21. 

Hargreaves: Peter, 26; Helen, 25. 

Hyland: James, 22; Cecilia, 21; William, 2; 
Thomas, 1. 

Haworth: Richard, 24; Mary E., 23; Robert, 2; 
Margaret Ann, 1. 

Hanley: George, 25; Margaret, 22. 

Hill: Isaac, 35; Emma, 34; Isaac P., 6. 

Hollingworth: George, 36; Hannah, 33. 

Kelso: John, 50; Catherine, 46; Sarah, 10; 
Catherine, 8; James, 4. 

Knowles: John, 36; Anna, 38; William, 14; 
James, 7; Frederick, 3. 

Knott: John, 32; Mary, 32; George, 7. 

Kelsall: John, 35; Jane, 34; Walter, 13; Moses, 
11; John E., 7; Sarah Jane, 4. 

Kilburn: James, 40; Jane, 41. 

Lavelle, Michael, 23; Mary, 21; Hannah, 2; 
Patrick, inft. 

Leeming: William, 22; Elizabeth, 22; Robert, 
inft. 

Latham: William, 27; Hannah, 25; Charles, 2; 
Alice Ann, inft. 

Lee: Henry, 25; Eliza, 23; William, inft. 

Lord: Thomas, 25; Mary, 25. 

Miedeton: Joseph, 23; Priscilla, 22; Robert, 3. 

Morris: Richard, 34; Jane, 35; Henry, 3; Alice, 
i. 

Marsden: John, 26; Ellen, 26; Mary Ann, 3; 
Ellen, 1. 

Miller: Richard, 35; Alice, 34; John, 10; Eli- 
zabeth, 6; Alice Ann, 2. 

Neild: James, 37; Deborah, 35; Ellen, 13; 
Janetta, 10. 

Oliver: Joshua, 22; Fanny, 21; Mary Jane, 2. 


Parkinson: John, 25; Elizabeth, 26; Margaret, 
3. 

Preston: Thomas, 42; Sarah, 42; Charles T., 15; 
Joseph, 13; Sarah Ann, 11. 

Phillips: David, 35; Sarah, 37; Sarah Ann, 14; 
Mary Ann, 11; Lucy, 9; David, 6; Sybil G., 1. 

Priestnall: John, 34; Charlotte, 35; Elizabeth 
Ann, 4; Mary, 1. 

Renshaw: James, 28; Catherine, 34; Mary E., 
4; Kate, 1; Kay Sarah, 11. 

Robinson: William, 35; Jane, 33; Mary Ellen, 
10; Thomas, 6; Robert, 2. 

Sidebottom: Isaac, 40; Ann, 38. 

Stiles: Joseph, 33; Margaret, 33; John, inft. 

Smith: James, 34; Jane, 35; Charles, 10; Alice, 
6; Emma, 3; Thomas, |. 

Shepherd: James, 25; Ellen, 20. 

Sharples: Henry, 25; Elizabeth, 25; Sarah 
Maud, 1. 

Savage: John, 33; Harriet, 27; Thomas, 10. 


Tunny: John, 22; Mary, 20; Jane, inft. 

Thompson: Thomas, 29; Jane, 28; Margt. 
Ellen, 2; Sarah A., inft. 

Taylor: Richard, 34; Ann, 34; Sarah, 8; Mar- 
garet, 3; Amy, 1. 

Thornley: Thomas, 24; Elinor, 25; Harry, 3. 

Turner: Alfred, 28; Matilda, 28; William, 7. 

Walsh: James, 41; Mary, 30. 

Wade: Jacob, 28; Elizabeth, 35. 

Woods: John, 41; Mary Ann, 35; Barton, 12; 
Margaret, 5; John, 3; Mary Ann, 1. 

Whitehead: Samuel, 37; Sarah, 32; James, 12; 
Samuel, 2. 

Wilding: John, 21; Elizabeth, 22. 

Walker: Joseph, 30; Sarah, 28; Ruth, 8. 

Winstanley: John, 29; Mary, 27. 

Wilson: John, 30; Ellen, 29; Gilbert, 7; Robert, 
5. 

Williamson: Elkanah, 30; Mary Ann, 30; 
Martha, 8; Henry, 2. 

Wood: John Neild, 31; Sarah, 31. 

Brown, Mary Ann, 20; Berresford, Sarah, 15; 
Bowering, Rachel, 17; Bremner, Julia, 18; 
Brogan, Catherine, 20; Bagley, Esther, 19; 
Blackburn, Mary Ellen, 15; Bruckshaw, 
Kitty, 26; Bell, Margaret, 18. 

Chadwick, Phoebe, 18; Clarke, Lucy, 33; 
Clune, Mary, 20. 

Daltry, Emma, 12. 

Etchells, Ellen, 16. 

Foy, Margaret, 20; Foley, Bridget, 21; Ford, 
Elizabeth, 23. 

Gillam, Emily, 23; Glynn, Catherine, 21. 

Heffeman, Mary, 18; Howard, Sarah Jane, 21; 
Hewitt, Emma, 27; Hurst, Hannah M., 
12;Hadley, Mary, 29. 


Jones, Esther, 59; Jackson, Elizabeth A., 17. 

Kelly, Catherine, 25; Knowles: Sarah, 18; 
Kate, 20; Knight, Mary, 19; Kelso: Rose, 21; 
Margaret, 18; Elizabeth, 14. 

Lyle: Sarah, 17; Eliza, 17; Little, Mary Ellen, 
12; Lounds, Elizabeth A., 19; Leary, Mary, 
pa 

Mitchell, Bridget, 17; McGuire, Kate, 20; Mil- 
ler: Ellen, 14; Mary, 12. 

Newcombe, Elizabeth, 18. 

Ryan: Eliza, 20; Mary, 30; Robinson, Mary 
Ann, 19; Roberts, Margaret, 21. 

Sloane, Ann, 25; Sutherland: Ann, 26; Jessie, 
17; Sykes, Emma, 19; Sidebottom, Eli- 
zabeth, 16. 

Taylor, Martha, 20. 

Wessman, Hetty, 24; Westwell, Mary, 22; 
Weadson: Elizabeth, 25; Isabella, 21; Esther, 
ao. 


Allen, William, 26. 

Blackburn, William, 28; Bagley, James, 21; 
Bennet, William, 17; Brunt: George, 18; 
Joseph, 20; William Morris, 22; Blackburn: 
Thomas, 12; John, 14; Birchall, Nathan, 24; 
Brown: Charles, 14; Henry, 18. 

Connolly, William, 27; Clegg, John, 28; Char- 
les: Patrick, 15; Francis, 18; John, 21. 

Fairhurst, Thomas, 27. 

Goodwin, Peter, 24. 

Hunt, William, 19; Hobson, Thomas, 22. 

Kelso: William, 27; John, 16; Kilburn: 
Thomas, 12; George, 15; Joseph, 17; James, 
19; Knott, Samuel, 24. 

Lancaster, John, 16. 

Mallert, Charles, 25; Morris, William, 13. 

Perry, John, 24. 

Smalley, Richard, 23; Slater, William, 23; 
Sutherland, Alexander, 23; Stafford, 
Samuel, 21; Stevenson, James, 19. 

Tipping, John, 27; Tonge, James, 19; Thorn- 
ley, Thomas, 21. 

Winstanley, William, 30. 


Annis, Isabella, 19. 

Bower, Edna, 25; Bamford, Elizabeth, 17. 

Cahill, Ann, 19; Coburn, Francis M., 17; 
Cummings, Elizabeth, 20; Corry, Mary, 23; 
Collinge, Ann, 20. 

Farrell, Elizabeth E., 18; Fletcher, Alice, 21; 
Faulkner, Sarah Ann, 18; Flinn, Mary, 27. 

Hart, Catherine, 23. 

Kearns, Mary Ann, 20. 

Pennington, Mary, 18. 

Ryan, Bridget, 24; Robinson, Ellen, 18. 

Wilkes, Louisa, 19. 
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The following, rather muddled, “complete List 
of Officers and Passengers on board the British 
Empire” was published in the British Empire 
Gazette of 27 August 1864: 


Officers: Thomas B. Callenan, Commander; 
T. H. Scott, First Mate; John Fraser, Second 
Mate; George Potter, Third Mate; Daniel 
Burgess, Fourth Mate; Alexander Simpson, 
Purser; James Long, Assistant Purser; 
Archibald Henry, Chief Steward; Andrew 
Nash, L.R.C.P.L., L.F.P. and S., Glasgow, 
L.A.H.D., &c., &c., Surgeon Superintendent; 
John Steane, Schoolmaster; Mrs A. Stone- 
bridge, Matron. 


Saloon Passengers: John Grierson, Mrs 
Grierson, Miss Fanny Grierson, Miss Lucy 
Grierson, Miss Rose Grierson, Chas. B. Grier- 
son, Trevor Grierson, and six younger children; 
Mrs Tenant, Edward Tenant, Robert Tenant, 
Isabella Tenant, and three younger children; F. 
W. Delamain, Mrs Delamain, and three chil- 
dren; Nurse, Johanna Smith, Robert Speechly, 
Mrs Speechly; Levi Monk, Mrs L. Monk; 
Charles Prince, J. M. Wheeler, R. T. Mac- 
Donell, Henry Britton, E. P. Wood, Chas. 
Delamain, Edwin Hunt, Herbert Pitman, Les- 
lie J. Washer. 


Second Cabin: John Roberts, Mrs Roberts, 
Susan Roberts; Henry Fisher, George Fisher, 
Catherine Fisher, Rachael Fisher; David 
Guthrie, Isabella Guthrie, Jane Guthrie; 
Edward Speechly, John White (died), William 
Brady, G. W. Westropp, Frank Fisher, Thomas 
Tanner; George and Isabella Mitchell; George 
and Mrs Hobson and child; William F. Crisp; 
John and Mrs Tindall and six children; John 
Steane, William Wilson. 


Third Cabin & Ordinary Passengers: W. H. 
Poore and wife; David Graham, wife and child; 
W. C. Smith. W. Thompson, W. H. and Mary 
Poore, G. T. and Charles Smith, A. Johnson; 
David Graham, wife and child; Henry Poore; 
W. J. and H. Tuff; W. Manns, Charles North, 
W. A. Bennett, W. Young, S. S. Noall, S. Gal- 
braith, John Doran, Patrick Small, D. Rowl- 
and, J. Bell, J. Carruther; C. Lawson, wife and 
two children; W. T. Ferrar, C. J. Cockerill, 
John and Edward Kelland, H. G. Pitcher, 
Francis Saunders, P. Schnieder, F. Schmidt, W. 
Anderson and wife, J. W. Carder, J. A. Spencer, 
R. Kennedy, J. and Anna Scott, Alfred East, H. 
Donaldson, W. Morrow, A. Hicks, H. W. 
Adams; J. J., Margaret and Sarah Brown; 
James Flynn, T. Whiteside, G. Bennet and 


wife; W. Evans, wife and two children; W. 
Bashford and wife; T. J. Gee, wife and child; A. 
Fussel, wife and three children; J. Wheeler and 
wife; H. Symons, wife and three children; P. 
Shadbolt, wife and seven children; J. Gamblin, 
wife and five children; B. Larcombe, wife and 
three children; J. Webb, wife and two children; 
J. Anthony, wife and five sons and daughters; J. 
Turner, wife and four children; J. Taylor, wife 
and three children; W. Cutler; W. H. Reid, 
wife and child; F. Merrin, wife and five sons 
and daughters; D. Reid, wife and three chil- 
dren; G. P. Ethrington, wife and child; J. 
Anderson, wife and two children; J. K.~Wal- 
shaw, wife and child; W. H. Goddard, wife and 
child; G. Morse and wife; S. Dennis, wife and 
six children; W. Sheate and wife; G. Cribb, 
wife and five children; C. Hoskins and wife; W. 
Foweraker, wife and child; D. Haggett, wife 
and three children; J. Cox, wife and three chil- 
dren; Thomas Lunt, wife and three children; 
C. Clegg, wife and two children; E. Corbett, 
wife and five children; P. Ball, wife and three 
children; R. Yates and wife; J. Lloyd and wife; 
T. Jones, wife and four children; Edward 
Jones, wife and child; J. Heighmay, wife and 
three children; D. Young, wife and five chil- 
dren; John Dollan and wife; W. Stuart, wife 
and child; W. Dougall, wife and two children; 
James Starke, wife and child; R. McAtier and 
wife; R. Swann, wife and two children; W. 
Taylor, wife and three children; James Stuart, 
wife and child; A. Johniston, wife and ten sons 
and daughters; D. Henderson, wife and four 
children; James Agnew, wife and seven chil- 
dren; W. Hutham and wife; W. Templeton 
and wife; H. McPherson, wife and three chil- 
dren; A. McKinnon, wife and two children; R. 
Munro, wife and two children; R. Clarke, wife 
and two children; R. Stairson, wife and child; 
W. Page, wife and seven children; Allen Bunt- 
ing, wife and seven children; R. Dawson, wife 
and child; T. J. Beresford and wife; R. Frith, 
wife and child; R. Hopkins and wife; Robert 
Boyd; John Aitken and wife; W. Kirkwood, 
wife and two children; John Webb, James 
Hayton, Thomas and R. Dench, James Dodd, 
Sweetland Cox, J. Ellis, W. Thornhill, J. Scoon, 
J. Barlow, J. Pugh, G. Merritt, W. Hartnell, H. 
F. Poore, S. Lucas, W. Bird, J. Tucker, W. Lilly, 
G. Gempton, J. Campbell, J. Jamieson, R. and 
Rebecca Morrison, Edward Greig, James Gra- 
ham, Thomas Stevenson, D. Scott, Alexander 
Ferguson, J. Mitchell, J. Dingwall, Thomas 
Hailton, W. Watson, Keith Gray, J. Stewart, J. 
Watt, D. McGregor, A. McLean, H. and W. 


SYDENHAM OF THE PAST 


Typical of the Sydenham cottages now demolished to make way for redevelop- 
ment. This one stood near the route of the motorway. 


Murray, W. and D. McKenzie, J. Manson, R. 
Thomas, C. Finlay, W. Johnston, J. Keenan, A. 
and Agnes Stevenson, Thomas Hynes, P. 
Grady, J. Fahy, Carl Hauseman, G. Fisher, D. 
ad C. Coll, Thomas Cleene, B. Shadbolt; J. 
Telford, wife and five children; Thomas 
Sutherland, wife and three children; T. W. 
Hall, wife and five children; T. Johnston, wife 
and child; J. Leonard, Eliza Webb, Emma 
Backet, Emily Webster, Emma Loden, J. 
Strange, J. A. Street, Anne and Georgina Wil- 
son, Harriet Saunders, Emma Pope, Mrs Bur- 


man and child, Mrs Grandy and two children, 
Mrs Churchill and child, Mrs Longbottom, 


Ellen Hanton, Dinah J. Plaskett, A. South- 
wood, Mrs Powell and two children, Sarah 
Barrett, Anne Spence, Martha Watson, Mar- 
garet Reed, Ellen Coll, Henrietta Murray, 
Janetta and Ann Scott, Margaret McKay, 
Margaret Wood, Mrs Hackett and child, Susan 
Hackett, Mary McCleary, Georgina Doolan, 
Margaret McGrath, Emma Johnson, Edward 
Smith, William Wilson; Richard Evans, wife 
and three children; George Graham and wife 
and Launcelot Graham; Thomas Fussel; 
Donald McKinnon, Widow McKinnon and 
four daughters and two boys; Mary and Mar- 
garet Matheson, Michael Stanley. 


Pegasus 
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SYDENHAM has long been a distinctive part 
of Christchurch and today when its old charac- 
ter, like its wooden shops and workers’ cottages, 
is being swept away, it is good to look back to 
simpler times, when progress meant gaslamps 
and tramcars, when Sydenham was “the 
Model Borough” run by capable Charles Alli- 
son, when Tom ‘Taylor led the fight for 
Prohibition, when children after school could 
watch Luke Adams at his pottery in Colombo 
Road or play among the long grass in the 
empty paddocks, and when a few pennies at 
the Kandy Kitchen could buy as many lollies 
as one could eat. This book recalls those days 
and earlier, before the coming of the railway 
and of Sydenham’s “first two ships”, when the 
well-to-do selected their rural sections there 
and built gracious homes. Sydenham’s history 
is well worth the telling. 
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Cover photograph: Colombo Street, 
Sydenham, about 1920. 

Dr Anderson’s house is behind the 
cabbage-trees on the left. 
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